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Described are the objectives, activities, and 
outcomes of a prograa to provide individualized educational 
programing to 55 aultiply handicapped children froa preschool through 
priaary grades at the Western Pennsylvania School for. Blind Children 
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checklist, case studies, a saaple speech graph and report,, an issue 
• "of the parent newsletter, and new^aper articles about the prograa. 
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II. , INTRODUCTION 

The initial focus of the Title I projects at Western P^nn- ' 
sylvania School for Blind Children, beginning with the pilot piroject • 
Phase I in July, 1969, was to develop objective individualized 
programs for a small population of multiply handicapped children. 
During' the four-year period from 1969 to 1973', the focus and^cope 
of the Title I projects broadened, bringing about changes in the 
Lower School . - 

Highly specialized medical , educational, and managerial pro- 
cedures were needed. Multiply handicapped children who presented 
complex learning and behavior problems required many deviations from 
the school's regular procedures and great modif icatidns in the in- 
structional approach, - ' 

Children v^ho previously did not respond to academic demands in 
regular classrooms or would othen^ise have been denied admission to 
the Schpol, mastered educational and social tasks of increasing dif- 
ficulty. Nejw channels of learning were discovered and developed. 
The children's res'/onses to objective individualized programs led, to. 
their integration into regular classroom activities and the. school's 

^ V * 

commitment to further develop programs for them. Negative ,atti,tudes 
toward such children appciared to change to positive ones" as the 
staff searched for the best educational procedures for each cHild. 
*' The focus of this Title I project for- 1972-73 included 

1. evaluation, , early intervention and parental guidance; 

' for visually impaired childreh as soon as* the children 
"~^were diagnosed as deviating from the normal; 

2. the furthe-r* developinent of preacademic daytim^ and 
residential programs for young children with complex 
learning and behavior problems; 

3. speech therapy for children with speech difficulties;.,. * ^; 

4. . the -development of a written primary curriculum for /^r''.- 

visually impaired and visually impaired multiply handic|v|>i^x?(^ 
children. ' ' '^^^J^V'': 



Emphasis was placed on defining the best' learning processes, 
envirqnnients for each child. ' * , 



' III. , PROJECT POPULATION AND CLASSES • 

Thirty-six visually handicapped children Were enrolled in Che* 
Primary Scho61 classes of the Lower School,, .and 37 children were en-" 
rolled in the E^rly Education Program. Fifty-five of these children 
had identifiable addi-t^onal handicaps. Although ^dividual ized in- 
struction and specific activities^ were planned for the multiply 
handicapped childrei^, all of the Lower SchooT children received direct 
and inJIroct services from this project. 

The Primary cTasses included Classrooms ' 1 , 2 and 3'-, the Re- 
medial Room and the Special G4assTOom or Balloon Room. The Zarly 
Education population consisted of children in the Nursery, and Kinder- 
garten classes, seven preaca'^emic children who required special edu- 
cational programs, classrooms, dormitory ^and staff, and 20 children, 
infants to five years of age^ who^ttended a part-time preschool 
program. Depending on the family's geographic location and avail- 
ability of transport^ation, the preschool children's attendance varied 
from two or "three mornings a week to once a month. . Children were re- 
ferred throughout the year when seen by professionals in the Pittsburgh 
/area- and as the program became Icnown throughout western Pennsylvania. 

Eiglit children^ with visual and auditory handicaps participcited 
in a Title VI-C Educational Project for Deaf Blind Children funded 
.under the auspices of the Mid-Atlantic North and Carribbean Regional 
Center for Services to Deaf Blind Children.- These children ranged in 
age from a ten-month-old girl with the Rubella syn<^ro'm6 to a teen-age 
boy in the Upper School. Five of the children were residential students 
in the Lower School. One child was ^ integrated "into regular third- 
grade activities; the other four received ind^ividualized instruction 
from 'the Title^VI project staff or from Title I.child-carc workers. 
The teacher of the deaf met with the high school hoy^ during his' English 
^class daily as his interpr^tor. so* he could be an active participajit 
in the class and' so he could improve his manualwcommunication skills 

: ' ■ . ■ \ ■ ■ ■ . 

*Thesa classrooms were originally- cal led. Grades 1, 2, and 3 but 
were changed because of l«he great range of children's abilities in 
each room. ' i " . 



The teacher of the deaf' also met with six of the young multiply handi- 
capped children to stimulate t>^^ development of their 'language. A 
detailed report of the Title V ^^ . 1 9 72-7-3 Educational Project for Deaf- 
Blind Qiildren is available • * . 

Thirteen of the multiply handicapped children had use fill vision 
and may learn to read ink print and twelve were ink print readers, * 
Thus 45,5 per cent of^the 55 legally blind multiply handicapped chil- 
dren had useful vision. 

There were 35 boys and 20 girls in the project's multiply handi- 
capped population. " 




Nino visually impaired multiply handicapped children not enrolled 



at the Western Pennsylvania School for iiid Children were seen for 
educational evaluations. Suggestions were ^m ad e for their educational 
programs . 

The birthdatcs, sex, visual information, additional handicaps 
and room or school placements of the multiply handicapped -population 
presented in Table f.,.The preschool daytime population^ is listed in* 
Table II. The same student, numbers are used throughout this eval*uati( 
report tio identify the children for pre- ^nd post-data. 
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IV. MAJOR -OBJECTIVKS * ' . 

Implementation and Evaluation Procedures, Summaries of 
* Pre- and Post-data, and .Elimination of Gaps ©r- 

\ .# Weaknesses for which* the Project Objectives 
Wore Designed . 

. ■ { ■ 

T6 determine behavioral ly oriented tanks for the individualized 
instruction of multiply handicapped visually impaired children 
in tho primary grades (or special programs) of the Lower- School 
in tlie areas of communication skills, academic readiness, self-' 
care skills, iind socializfit ion by means of objective assessment . V 
procedures^ 

1. ImplemenCation proce'dures V » 

Multiply handicapped 'children were integrated into' the 
regular classroom and 'dormitoiry activities- of the Lower 
• ^ „$(;hoO"l^ Objective* assessment s^cales and tests^ and obser- 

. " .-vations af ■ the children's performance in specific situations 
« 

" \v>ere utilized to determine their functioning levels in'the 
areas: of communication skills, academic readiness and * 
academic subjects and personal-social development. After 
' participating in opjning^^xerci^es in classrooms 1, ^ and 
-3 and the Kindergarten, the children were then divided ^ into * 
•small developmental groupings according to 'their, functioning 
lovelsr For example^ five ctiildren were assigned to, the 
^ ; special clafes described imder Objective p; *five other cHil- 
.dren were assigned to the Remedial Room during (}h^ mornings . 
^ -Tasks the children did not perform, on" th^scales and 
tests became specific tasks in sequential order for~^their 
individuaUzed instruction. Gu'idel ines /for teacKi^g pro- 
cedures mnQ adapted^ from Stephens 's Direct ive- Teaching ?or ^ 
. . 'Cluldron with Learniji.t> and Reh-gvioral >Hand l<raps . ^ Foll^owing ^ 
V these procedures during previous projects, children per- 
formed tasks of increasing, difficulty starting at their 
individual levels. It wad- impprtant to structure contin- * " 
gencies and to reinforCe each child according to pre- 
establi^fied terminal ci^iteri^. Each chifd .needed to know 

■ ' . , 20 ^ 




exactly what he was expectbd Co do for his reward or 
verbal praise, Children were questioned' and observed to 

dec rraine' their most me^mingful reinforcers. 

ft. • * , 

Behavior raodi^ication technique^ were used to create 
an atmosphere that learning' was fun and a rewarding ex- 
perience. The ultimate goal *in utilizing positive rein- • 
forcer^s was . to advance children fr:om food and token rewards 
to social reinforcers apd inbrinsic rewards, 

.Child-care workers^ taught part-time preschool multiply 
handic^apped and preacademic residlntial childr^en wrth c^- 
plcx problems in*the same objective t^ays . Often a child- 
care .worker *s role was to help a multiply handicapped, child 
become a upember of' a cUss. As< a child with complicated 
problems started to're^olVe them, his rewards were oftetv^^to 
join group actixFities with ,the support of his child-care 
worker. Iif^reve^se, if a child who seltnaicl ready for inte- 
gration became' disruptive in a classroonj, his child-care V 
worker removed him fromt.the class for a talk session an^-^ 
"cooling off" period. ■ ^ / 

.•Each child in the Lower School was "special" and had 
something special about his^.-schedule . He ^had opportunities 
to demonstrate hi's abilities, to receive remedial help ar^d 
discover new interests. A boy, student No. 18 in .classroom^ 
3, had completed the Third Grade reading series the year 
before as ^ listening student. 'Using tape recordings again 
he participated in' the ]?ourth €rade reading class."^' His ^ 
ink print reading skillg^were at' the Second Grade level, so 
he received tefnedial help on a one-to-one basis in the* 
Remedial Roon; for a period each afternoon. , Student No, 6,- 
also in classroom 3, was a- day student of' Western .Pennsyl- 
vania School for Blind Children end lived at tlie fiome for 
Crippled Children, s'pent his ..mornings in tke .Remedial 

Room and had special one-to-oi>^ sessions in th6 '^jf ternoon 
to imprdVe his- braille Skills, Student No. 5 participate* 
i« opening exercises 'in., ctasstoom 3 anB: then went to the 
Ballo'on Room each mornr^g.^ He visited a shoe repair store 



and dep^rtiuente in a superm^cet to l^arfga^ibout work he might* 
do someday/ A girl not^ the multiply handicapped p'opu- 
lation,^ whp ^Isc/a member of Classroom 3, participated 
in a Fourth Grade afitlmietic group .as a result of I^r per- 
fpnnance on diagnostic tests. 

1 Every possible channel for learning was stimulated with 
e^dh c\)ild. Any useful residual vision was stimulated for 
greater, near and distance efficiency'. Listening skills were 
assessed and taught. Some childre;i who had had failing ex- 
pe^onces with other modes for learning were able to use the 
auditory channel for learning successfully. Children were '* 
given^a variety of. experiences to develop hand manipulative 
skills and to improve the sense of touch. They were given 
many opportunities to develop expressive language and to 
gaiir confidence in ^discussing thej.^f ideas and feelings, 

•Children were , scheduled throughout the day on 'an indi- 
vidual or small group basis for activities such as orienta- 



tion and 
1 iving [hi 



mobility V;\^isual .stimulation, techniques of daily 
nd piano , lessons . * > , 



the Magi*c ,£^ircle of the Human Development Program by - ' 
.Bessell and/Paloniares wa^ intrC)duce*d by'Mrs. Chechile'of the 
Title*^! project staff. ' She mef wi-'th small groups of chil- 
dren vihich inc 1 uded, ch il dre n in the p ro jcc t popu la t ion as 
W9^I a5 th'o general Lower School population' , to encourage ''them 

- to expre^s^^ tl\eir posit-i\ie and negative feelings. They 
discussed thittgs they enjoyed jdoihg, things; they liked about 
oChors, objects they liked, and ways o^ dealing with anger, 

'fe^r and jealousy. * 

Evaluation Procedures and P^*e- and Post-Datsi, 

Data which had been compiled for priwipry school cJiildrdYi 
who participated *in previous Title I projects at the S'choo.l * 
and who were still enrolled in the Lower School Were utilizQ^d 
as pro-data for tliis Prdject. Now Student^ 'with multiply 



All primary and kinderjga.i^ten, cjUlSren .pa^Jticipa-ted ^i| the Title 
I 1972-73 Mpbillty Training Project for Yming "Children #42-7267-02-959': 
EV(^vl nation reports of the pro ject 's* signif isant results are available., 
at Western -Pgnnsylvania School for Blind ChildrenT J > 
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handicap^ were ^ssessed as part of their introduction and" 

orientation "to"* the School.^ ' . ' 

^ Standardization procedures and non^ing data for the tests'' 
used groups of nonnal children or blind children with no 
additional handicaps. Therefore, the .assessments were scored 
by the number right and only raw scores were used to show 
gai^ns or losses. Because of the varied-ways in which multiply 
handicapped children and their programs differ from one - 
a'nother, grouping them even for stu'^y^purposes did not 
appea^r to be feasible. ^ ^ 

Assessment scales and tegts provided quantitative pre- 
and post-data and specific behavioral ly oriented tasks for 
the childrej^^s individualized programs, but periodically ob- 
served behavior unique to many of the children needed to be 
written to complete the evaluation of a child's response 
to instruction. See Appendi-x A ^or a sample report. Instruc- 
tional strategies and task charts were used to provide 
samples of specific data about the child's response to 
'learning situations. See Appendix B. 

The organization , of check lists described under academic 
readiriess in this section was a useful tool for evaluating 
the children's accomplishments and for recording their pro- 
gress for home reports and school records. 

Video tape recordings were taken periodically to illus- 
trated the children's r^ponsfes to their individualized 
programs. 

a. Communication skills • *• - 

For the developirTent of individualized programs^ 
communication s"kills were divided into receptive and 
expressive lat^guagfe areas. ^ Receptive language involved- 
the major modes of learning or inputs visual, auditory, 
and tactile* Expressive language included tba oral and. 
written forms. - ' 

The Barraga Visual DiscrimiriatiDa Test (Revised 
Edition) was used to obtain posts-scores for children 
who had responded to vfeual stimulation. The t6st was 
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designed for children who scored in the normal. range 
on intelligence test^. The multiply' handicapped chil- 
dren may, have had difficulties other than visual ones 
in ansvrering the questions correctly,- The scores are 
presented in Table 3. 
« • An auditory identification and comprehension assess- 

* ment which was organized for previous projects was used 

r' 

again. The first ten tasks required the identification^ 
ofrirtr'miu:! envMrdnmental 'sounds from Auditory Training of 
Familiar Sounds No. T139, produced by* Deve lopnental 
Learning Materials , Chicago, Illinois; the next seventeen 
items were simple questions from Karnes' Helping Youn<: * 
^ Children Devoloo Lan2ua^o l^kills ; the remaining fifty 
, items v;ere recall-type questions from the Gilmore Oral 
Reading Test. It was assumed by Gilmore that comprehen- 
sion of the paragraphs became more difficult and that 
the qui^stions would thus differentiate readers of vary 
ing^teg^es^ip to Eighth Grade l^vel. All of the seventy- 
seven items were .tape recorded and presented to each 
child with the same instnJctions The equivalent forms 
A and B were used alternate year's. The scores are pre- . 
sente<5 in Table 4. The results indicated thatStiiultiply. 
handicapped children who have? poo'r braille or iak print 
reading skMls were able to comprehend informAtifpn by 
J . means of their auditory channels for teaming a^higher 

levels than by any other mode. 

An 'attempt wa^ itiade to utilize The Test of Npn- ~ 
'Verbal Auditory Discridiinat ion , TEKVAD, (Experimental 
Edition) by Buktenica for further evaluating the chil- 
dren s listening skills. The test was constructed for 
the purpose of assessing auditory discrimin^ion in 
young children. It is made up of 50 pairs of tones in 
five subtests Pitch Teste, Loudness Test, Rhythm Test, 
. * , Duration Test and Timbre Test e^ch having tfen paijs '""^ 

* of tones-. A child-care worker adm^inis tered it individ- 

ually to a sample of seven Classrooifi 1 children. There 
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were many .difficulties in pi;e§enti,ng the test because ^ 
of the poor quality of parts of the tape^lnd the lengthy 
lis.tening time required for eaclv child. Graup testing 
was not feasible for, the project population/ Further 
perimentation with the test will be^ tried' in the future, 
if feasible. ^ ^ • 

If a- child had no useful residual vision, Volume III 
of ' the Tojtioh\^nd.Te.ll Seri^-s; American Printing- Hous^ ^ ^' 
for the Blind, was used to evaluate his -tactile ' ^iscrim- 
ihation and readiness for braille instruction.' 

^Children's expressive language Wafe evaluated by staff j[/ 
members in tenns oT speech difficulties, vocabulary, and « 
.sentence structure^ Nine* childt"en were referred for 
speech t4ierapy. , See Objective D. ChlldreA with develop- 
mental lags in'^expressivo language were involved in 
special programs and the >Qonimunicati5n Evaluation Chart 
• f rora Jnfancy to Five Years^by Anderson, Miles attd Matheny ^ 
•was used far their evaluations. Chijdremof such function- 
ing levels are included in' Objective'' B . 
Academic readincs§" 

The Kindergarten^Elval uation of.Leairning Potential 6y 
.Wilson and Robech was used to assesis children at pre- 
academic levels and to provide guLflelineV for instruction. 
Table 5 -presents pre- anS post -d/ta for chiHreci pre- 
viously in the program and /scores for multiply handicapped 
children who entered tha-»^chool during the year. / " 

Arithmetic and reading fcheck lists were» developoj 
as part of thCievolving written curriculum discussed 
in Objective E. Gui-dance for writing Jthe check lists and '^^^^ 
diagnostic tests for^dividing the children into 5mall groups 
for 'instruction was provided by Dr. Moore of the University 
of Pittsburgh and Mr. Evancic of the WPSBC mathematics de- 
partment. The check lists were used to determine behavior- 
* ? 

ally oriented tasks for instruction and to denote 
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c the children's progress. A. copy^of each child's check ^ 
• list was 'mailed home at report card times instead'^'of • 

"^^psK^iving the child a n/ark, 

* ♦ ' « * ^ ' 

■^-^>/ The arithme?tic checklist used in Classroom 1 isL ' \ 

pr<jsenled in Table 6 . Table 7 summarizes children,'s 
' pre- -^nd pos^-accompl ishments according to* the check list. ^ 
Table ^ contains the reading readiness check list 
whi.cii was adapted from objectives of the 'First Grade LeVel 
Of 'the Betts Reading Series. Table 7 sir.'?iiarizes the 
thijidren's pre- and post-accomplishments, 
c. ^ Self-care skills 

Hart^s scales for the development of Self-Help Skills 
in Multiple' Handicapped '-Children was used as a guideline 
by houseparents and child-care workers to help the -few 
children in the regular dormitories who had no't ma^t^red 
independence in the performance of "^daily' living skills. 

. Children irlO and v33 , who have motor' handicaps due to 
cerebral palsy, made slow progress but acquired new'^ skills. 
^With the help of child-care workers. 

Child #14, v^ho required complete physical and verbal 
help in all of his daily living skills in 1971-72, per- 
fbrned the skills with only verbal cues and some on his 
own by June, 1973. Occasionally his toilet training regressed. 

Children #1, #15,' #22, #25 and #24, who graduated 
from the special Title I classroom and dormitory in the 
past two years, performed expected skills but needled verbal 
cues^ on ^ome occasions, Table/-/ undeir Objective B pre- 
sents the child-care \Jorker's tabulations of the number 
•of. seff-help skills the residential! preacademic children 
in the special dbrmitory learned to perform in terms of 
■ -the scale, 
d. Socialization 

The importance of socializing with others.^ adults * * 
and children, ^was emphasized throughout the Lower School 
program. The children were actively involved in. social 
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' TABLE 6 

, ^ . Arithmetic Roadi ncss 

Identifies larger than and smaller than. . 
_2. Matches one-to-one to de-termine^greater than, l^ss than, 

or equivalence. ' ^ ' - , ^ 

_3. Counts to five. 

_.4. Counts number property of a set. * 
J5. - Canstructs number property of a given number (1-5 objects) 
_6.' Reads and identifies numerals 0-5., ^'-^ 
_7. Writes numerals' C-5. 

_8. Incriminates between numerals 0-5 by size of number. 
_9. CQunts to 10. ' ' ' • * * 

_10. Given ordered- and unordered sets of obiects* 

counts them to determine th^ number property of the^set. ' ' 
(0-10 objects) - . ' \ 

sll . Rqads and identifies numerals 0-9. ^ 

12. Writ<?s the numberals from 0 through 9. 

13. Given two pne-digit numer^, identifies which rs^reater 
or which is less. ' • 

14. Given a one-digit\number, indicates th^ numeral before 

3fter it in counting order; and, giyen.tvo one-Hiigit> 
riisabers, indicate's the number between them. 

15. Giv<yi three one-digit numbers, identifies which is the 
largest, which is the smallest^ and which is between the 
other two in va 1 ue . 

16. Given any thrcf one-digit numbers , qrders them frow 
smallest to largest or from largest tp^^mailesti 

JJ^hy counting, compares two or more sjf ts ot^^qbjecJs y or a 
set of objects with a«set of one or N^pre n^ex/ls 
, identify more , less , ogoivalcnt' , 

18. Given two sets of objects, adds objects -to, or ta'k'^ ob- 
jects, away from, one set to make it .equivalent to i:he \0thfer 




*rABLE 6 (Continued) 

_19, Given two se.ts '*of objects, performB the union of the 

- sets, (The union set should contain no Inore than 9 objects) 
_20, Given a set of objects, performs the reraoval of a given 
subset. (The given set should contain no more than 9 
objects,) ' ^ . 

_2l. Given situations in which nfe has performed unions a^nd' 

removals with concr^te^^^pb^eits, states tl^ number senteoces 
associated with these actions, (Sums to 5.) ' 
22. Given situations in which he has performed unions and 

removals with concrete objects, states the numbet sentences 
assocJLated with these actions , (Sums to 9,) Examples * 
should be presejited in families, ' 
23: Given a Rumber sentence, illustrates addition and sub- 
— tractions by performing unions* and removals indicated, 
using concrete ob'jecta. (Sunis to 9,) / 

24. GivefV concrete'models or- pictures of squares, triangles 
and circles, identif ie-s^the specificSd shape, 

25. Names days, of week in ^rdeiT.^^""^^..^^^ 

26. Moves hands .of x:Iock to any a'clock^STttorhr^ . ' 
27,. Identifi*es important- times of day, - \ * . • , 

28. Civen^a collection of U, S., .coins, locates coin specified, 

29. States the value af-coin in cents, . 



Ta^le 7 , 



\ 



Student 
NuiTvber 



Id 



11 



2r 



23 



26 



Arithmetic Readiness Accomplishnents 
Total of 29 items 



27 



22 



*36 



15 



Date 
Januciry, 1973 



Date 
June, 1973 



Gain Loss 



24 



"29 



21 




■ 5 



3 . 



new student, 
May, 1973 



^25 



•;• March » r973 - 



28 



9 . 



"Responded to " 
indivi^aflized ' 
. ^ /..program iriith 
*ch;i.ld care' 
. ' Worker. Lengthy 
,\ ' 'reports avail- 
■ able. . •• . 
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TABLE 8 ^ 
Reading Readiness Preprimer Lovel 



Child: 



1. Discriminates colors. / 

2.' Discriminates simple pictures . 

^3.-", Discriminates letters.^..^^ 

4. Discriminates words. 

Demonstrates memory of letters and words, 

6. Discriminates likenesses and differences. 

7. Listens with cfofnprehens ion . ' ' ^ 

8. Discriminates rhyming words . "'^-.^ 

9. Discruninates Beginning sounds. 

10. Identifies capital and small le^tter forms 

1 1 . Class if iejs items . 

12. Relates spoken words with printed s>7nbols 

13. Listens for letter names in words • *^ 

14. Predicts outfcomes. 

. iL-l:^. Recognizes sequence.- 

^ Relates sounds* to letters^ 

1,^2. Reads, preprimers * 

1. » ^ 

^ 'a. On Our way 

■ ' b. Time to^Play 

^ ^ c. All in a D^y . ' • • 

i,* 18. Relates ma^in idea of a reading story,. 

. 19. Works out' new words^ independently. 

20. Re'ads independently Jor enjoyment. 
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Table 


9 






Reading Re^Ldiness Accomplishments 


1 




Total' of 


20 items 




student 
Number 


Date ' Date 
Sranuary, 1973 June, 1973 


Gain Loss 


3 


5 


11 


6 • • . . 


8 


10 


18 


8 


10 

■ 


,5 




Auditory student 

Checklist to be ^ * 

ready 1973-74 x^^- 


11 


"7^ 

6 


15 




21 






Wrote and read 

6 basic braille • • 

words 


22 


16 

March, 1973 


18 


2 


i3' 


%• 


5 




, 2& 


A 


5 


* 

1 • ■ ■ ■ . 


27 


new student 
May, 1973 


20 


- • *. 


36 

* * , ' 


< 

« 


* 


Responded to* 

iiidividualized *. . ' ' * 
ptogra© Vfith * 
- child care / . , 
» worker. ^ Lengthy . 
reports available . * " 




• ■ ■■ ■ ■' ■ -'^ 

, * 10' / . 


20 


• In ^ * ^ » ♦ 




* ' ♦ _» * 








^ » s ' • • » ' 

> f 






* • « - 














It ^ 

t * ^ » ' 

* ^ V 


* * \ 
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experiences, in the class-rooms 'and dormitories.* Visitors 
often coiranented ebout the social atmosphere and were 
responsive to ie. * ' • . 

'The Maxfield-Buchholz Scale^ of .SociallMaturity for 
Use with Preschool Blind Children was used to provide pre- 
and post-data for multiply handicapped children ,who par- 

fly* ^ * X 

' 4:icipated in the previous Title T projects and who were 
integrated into the primary program^ this year. The scale' 
^ . contains items ra^nging* frop infancy to six years of age. 
Table 10 shows the children's progress oVer a tvo-year 
. period. The Maxf ield-Buchhplz Scale was also used for 
younger and preacademic chMdren who are discussed in 
Objective B. ^ ^ 

The Bristol Social AdjOstment Guide The Child in 
' School was used to evaluate children who participated in 
the special classroom last year and/or this /ear. The 
Evaluation data is presented in Objective C. 
Elimination of gaps and weaknesses 

More positive attitudes w^e- 4eve loped toward multiply . 
handicapped children and their management. Instead of l^e'ing 
dismayed by the childrenjs^ learning and behavior problems, 

staff members developed educational programs for the children 

^ de- 
based on their educational assessments ^nd their best mode^ 

for le'arning. . » 

Regardless o*& age or classroom pl^icements^ children were 
grouped -for instruction according to their developmental levels. 
J-ndividualized instruction, task analysis and positive rein- ' 
^forcement techniques were used mare extensively for the chil- 
dren in regular cla^ssroonis. , The staff seemed -more aware of 
helijing chilxlren with the lemming, process rather than just 
teaching academic knowledge. , 
, Children with any Useful residual vision, distance or 
near; were encouraged to use it as efflxiexitly as possibl;e. 
•Greater emphasis was given to. the development of listening skills 
£ar slow iii^aille ao^ ink i:>rinr readers*., .There was also a 
greiJter concentration o(f helpfing chlldrcrl develop social' " , 
'skiljs and technircjues for daiiy living.* 
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TABt'E 10 

llAXFIHLD-BUCHHOL'ii SCALE OF SOCIAL MATURITY 
" FOR USE WITH PltESCHOOL BLIND CHILDREN 

There are 95 items X)x\ the. scale, 

, ; \ ^ 



Gain or 



Student 
Number 


June 1971 


Dates / 
June 1972 


June 1973 


Loss 
1972-73 


Grade v * 
Placeme"nt . 


1 


83 


.• 94 


'94 




Special 
Room 


15 

t 


8l" • ■ 


87 


93 


+6 


Classiroom 2 


22 


. 83 


90 


• 92 


+2 
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The behavior modification technique of giving children 
opportunities to earn tickets for completing^educational tasks ' 
and redeeming them once a week at a *'store" was, made avail- 
abl^e-fe-o all children in the. Lower School. The growth of the 
ticket system, howevqr, created the need for in-service train- • 
irig^ for staff cons^tency in its use and intetpretat ion! The • 
alue of various" kind^ pf positive reinforcement, ^especially 
ver*5al^-aise and opporfetTnities for special privileges^J^aT 
more widely accepted by staffs 

Staff meml«^^^rom the Upper School visited the Lower . 
School to observe the children and to gain information about 
their educational programs in p*reparation, for the children's 
proiT^iiiJteTr^to pne upper School. * • ' - , 



r 
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To, evaluate and. to provide early' intervention for visually impaired 

children from infa^icy to eight years of age. 
1. Implementation procedures 

Each child seen 'it) the Early EduoatioVi Program was " 
initially evaluated in -the a^eas of self-care, orientation 
and mobility, i^opimunication, and ^personal-social behavior. 
The evaluation included observation of , the child with and 
withouj: his parents and in structured and unstructured 
situations. If mecj^ical and psycho-social data weYe not 
available, a child considered for admission to the pr^gtam 
was referred to the Developmental Clinic of Chi Id^t^^a* s 



Hos£^al of Pitts>yrgh for suph information, /<[t was im- 



^fprtan-t— identify any conditions which might be amelio- 
rated by surge.ry, fherapy and by corrective meas^ures and ^ • 
to have knowledge about any disabilities which were conr , 
sidered irreversible. The comprehensive evaluation- by 
specialists at the Developmental Clinic prq^vided the multi- 
disciplinai'ian team approach for a phild's. case study. 

The educational evaluation period at the School ranged 
from one day to one month dependent upon the age of the 
child. Generally children under two years of age were' 
evaluated during the initial session and suggestions were 
given to the parents for concentration, during the time be- ' 
twaen 'monthly se^ssions. .All other childrep were evaluated ' 
over the course of the^r first month of attendance.-^ 

Implementation of each child's educational , program was 
performed by chiLd-care workers under general and direct 
supervision of, th^ project director and 'the program co- 
ordinator. Underlying the teaching of educational tasks 
vas the primary relationship established between the child 
and the child-care worker. Al 1 .interactions . focused upon 
building basic trust ^as it facilitated acquiring develop- 
' mental milesfpnes, exploratory behavior', and' creativity 
^nd curjosity in the child. Since many of the children had'/' 
, other physical or emotional Handicaps 4n. addition .to visual 



handicaps, this .approach wos deemed requisite to prpviding 
thea chMdren with appropriate and -plentiful* success ex- 
periences * . ' ^ . ^ ' 

Combined with this humanistic approach to learning was 
'an objective educa^tional, program covering the areas of ' 
motor dweropment, orientation and mobility, communication, 
self-care and personal-social development. Tasks the 
-children did not perfonn on appropriate assessment scales . 
and tests bcjeame tasks in sequential order for their indi 
viduai intervention programs/ Each'child^s responses. to 
visual, tactile, auditory and olfactory stimulation were 
observed. Specific learning opportunities were then struc- 
turod tp improve the child's sensory discrimination, if . 
feasible . ' • . * 

Behavior modification techniques were utilized as ap- 
proriate. The goal fot each child was to mpve^ from primary 
rewards to more g.^neral irzed social reinforcements and in- 
trinsicf reinforcements. As the children related more fully 
to the assigned child-care ^^7orker, they gained competence 
and confidence and^Began^to accept" the removal of t;angible 
rewards and theix* replacement with social rewards in the 
iform of affection and verbal praise. • ^ 

Each child's individualized program provided him .various 
learning opportunities to develop necessary skills and ^ 
abilities within the framework of a close relationship \ 
witl-^ ci loving, , supportive adult. 

Parent participation was an important part or the imple- 
mentation of the darly education program. Various partici- 
patory liaisons wore established with parents^.to provide' a 
consistent approach t'o the child in the school program and 
at home. The underlying goal^ wf^s to engage parents in the. 
educational programs of their children. 

Individual conferences were held frequently betw^icn 
parents' and staff concerning the child's incfividiial program^ 
and his progress. Parents of children under two were 
present during the child's scheduled sessions and were 
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encoura^^ed to demonstrcite the child's abilities and newly, 
gained skills. Their l^er:sonal assessments of the child and * 
their desires for his future ^behavior provided /information 
for d^iscussidns of specific skill acquisition and managettienfc 
techniques. Parents of day st-tadents*^ betwe-6ji the-^ages of 
two\and five^held conferences wi.th staff each time they V 
brought th(;>lr children. The^sc times were used to report- 
progress or discuss problem areas. ^ In- addition^ staff members 
reported dally activities' yCx) fhe parents and gave'suggestions 
fo^ activities' to b% continued at home. ' Parents .of residen- 
tial children generally held short weekly discugsioas with ^ 
staff. .These times were devoteci to reporting the week's 
activities and specific tasks the child'was" learning fo jje'^r- * 
form. - ^ , ' ' ^ . 

Parents and staff worked tqgethei? ih col lecting 'informa-/ 
tion about t'he child^s behavior as it related tp current 
tasks. For example, parents were asked .to ^keep' ''toilet records 
as part of the toilet training process. They were asked to 
note the chi Id 's ^ s 1 eepj^ng patterns^and eating behavior^as 
necess^ary. Thus., parents received weekly information about ' 
their ^children and in return*provided similar info]::mation con- 
cerning the <child at hom§ . These mutual efforts were essen- 
tial in establishing consistency for the child and enhanced 

his progress' in designated a;reas . . x 
. ' \ ' ^ ^ ; . 

In addition to individual conferences, sotne parents 

participated . in parefit discussion grou^Js . parents who par- 

ticipated generally found these groups supportive an/ in the 

:^ase"~orparents*'"or'dary' students , gave them, a fuller sense of 

*participa.tian. i*n (^le' school . " 

. Several home visits "wer$ made, again in an effort to 

achieve consistency and to support parents in the Mmplemen-;. 

'' 

tation of, educational tasks. These visits provided, oppor- 
tunities;for c lo>;e- personal communication* between staff and 
parents.- The parents involved in these visits wer^ felaxcjl 
with staffs ni^mber^^ and ^esipressed^ positive feeli^^SS * dbout the,- 
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visits. In orie instance, a Jiaison waV* formed, between 
parents, a staff member; and a. social* wo'rker .from the"' Pitts- 
burgh Branch, Pe*nnsylvafiia Assoc iation^^o^ the*^Blind; ' The 
^ staff membcV and the .j$oci.al vj^Arker visited the home a' 
.regular basis iind represented a tc'am*, approach, for a visually 
impaired chil'd ^nd his family. "As a result of staff- ' " 

|)^rent relationships', individual arrangements were m^de * ' 

between cbild-6aro workers ahd parents for' regular' home* 
visit^ to contmue some of the children's programs' during the 
s-umn^er months.' - - ' ' * 

.A fjTeld ttr.ip to th*e Highland Park Children * s . Zoo" pro- 
vided another ppporLubity^ for parent invol\j.^ment. Several 
parents were as?ced to ierve as escorts on the trip. Many ' 
of the pai^onts had previously expressed curiosity about their 
cWld's abilities in relationship to the abilities of other 
children, and it was decided to have the parent escorts as- 
signecj to other children rather than their .own. The parents 
were each assigned' one ehUd^ and unj.ts C6mprised of one 
parent, on^e Child-care wqrker and - two children wer'c made tp 
provide thc^^pVreptsi with some guidance' and ' to gi\;e the chil- 
dren famiUar adult$- with whdm,^to relate. ,The mothers in- 
volved readily aqcep^od this • arrangement and seemed at ease 
with their rassigrfed children. They -all* reported t^4 trip 
as^^successful, and wheh questioaed about b^ing with dif- 

children, they pxpresse'd enjoyment of the activity and 
a desire for ^further experiences. - v 

Parents often questioned s taf 1^ membe rs aj)0ut appropriate 
materials' and 'toys to u»e with *tRe* children. In answer, * 
staff members worked di'rectly with parents and/or gave sug- * " 
gcstions ^about commercial toy^ and homqmSde materials.- ' 
Material-s on hand at school which could be used in making 
itpms were mad^o' avail ablins for She parents and staff piem^bers^^ 
offered suggestions and dembfis traced possible uses of these i 
materials. Well recetived were fabrics of different textures 
l5hicb parents used with their children to deveTctp tactile * * ^. 
discrimination. Another project which deyfeloped was the 
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adaptation of some tchildren's books^ which the parents pro- 
♦vided. *Braille^,was added 'to the print pagers so that the 
^aVefit couTd read to th% <fUit4^^nd begin creating an aware- 
ness of the printed *pr^l?r'^illed .word, /it was , suggested 
to each parent that tgngible ''objects which .highlighted ^he 
•Stories be collected sp that the, child could handle^ tiheni. ^ 
is tlte parent was reading. -As simple, children's books, are 
ex.t'femely visual, • it was feit Jthat. the pbjects would tie 
the story togethe-r much iri the same way as do pictures. 
Demonstration models o£- suitable objects for. each book were 
shown to parents, 4wd they -were encouraged to adapt these 
collections to^^nhance their child's enjoyment.. 

;in addition to the.atove activities, one mother at- 
tended a jnother-child grojup at a- cpmmunity .nursery school . 
into which Jier-child was placed, for one day per".week. . 

The placement ' of children in comniunity day progr^ims was. 
/in outgrowt+i of the early education pr^ogram to 'proVide -intJ*- 
,grative 'experiences for the. childrerrn>7ith 'sighted peers. ^. 

From March 1:973 , through June 1973^-dhild #51 attended 
a weekly group at ^^t^xe^^Shady' L^e School. Previously* he . ' 
haJ been seen twice 'weekly at'WP&BC, and. the'staff .felb 

that he woyld profit from an experience with sighted chil-- 

- ' • * ' , ''^ 'op 

,drep.. Arrangements' were, made witli 'Sn^y Line School for ti^ 

■ . - ' , . * , . \ . : ^ / ^ 
R. to attend the p:ro^'am \{ith his*' ch'^A-caVe wd^ker.'^ind \ 

t ' • * • » . ^ ' ^ ^ \ ' , *' 

Mother, it was^ plapnecf tha.t once'' hfe^^an^.'MptJie^'f^lt com- ' 

•lo^table in the groups.that ^t*e- chiild-care worker would -^V 

•^i$conti.p.ue '^ttendancig and maintain ttfe' *liaifi,on/thrQtigh com-^ 

munications Vijth. the, Mother and iiie .feeacher atl Sh^dy Lane. 1% 

The 'rfiild-catc* worker attendMs'foU the .f i'rs't? siJc we«ks .of 

'\ * * ^' - * * r7 • • " 

*the^rogi;am, ^tha last three being mo^e Q:o 'support the*** - 

• V :^ 'b- . - ' \ 0" • ' ' ' • :v 

Mother than R. Tbe evyaluati^on ef this\pl*acerfertfc'lDV t;|ie . 

teacher at Shady Lane .School ^nd the chicl^J^-care worker as^ 

t|epx)rted .by ^^h'e *latte-r,^ reads ^ ; * •v-- /' ^ . 
* » * ° 

•R'. ' was i^t)itiAl-X. reluctfcant in seeking f^nk thys / ' * « 
[" and ^materials but iji^et seemetf more ^^^ble^ td ^Initirfte ' 
. ^his own'play^-activityV Aa^'he^'^g^i'Sed cbnfid&rfce, ^he, ' i^, 
\ re^pofi£feVl qu^ickly when 4^1eSd what' he,^was^,^?ifg,to 



R. responded We-H*- to thfe teacher an<j the other- 
children.: He yas observed asking other children 
if ho could ride in^the. *b^oat* with them. R\. 
\' participated actively in circle ^ame^s and sang 
along to favorite sor^s. * ' - - ^ *• 

/* ' " ' * * ' ' 

R. did not like being corrected by the teachei 
When asked not to splash the water because 1:he 
oth^r children we-re-^tting wet, blfca^ii^ "angry 
and moved away froin the teacher. 'He asked for ' - 

his mother and she responded quickly. 

At snack R, was* the JLeader, holding the cracker tray 
and passing out crackers to ctt1rl4ren as he^Vas 

asked for them, • - ^^"^ . - . - 

• * » ♦ 

R, occasionally had difficulty leaving his-inother 
thcuch on roost occasiohs he moved frpm her and 
became involved in an activity. R's teacher .felt^ 
that if R.;had had more time at school, he would 
have made a more qomplete adjustment, 

V During the summer 1973, child #51 and chil^#70 at- 
tended d preschool day camp sponsored by the Irene Kaufman ' 
Centcr.^ Both children were in a group of 15 seeing chil- 
dren supervised by two counselors. The program was basic- 
ally recreational and stressed outdoor activity and short 
field trips. A staff member. attended camp with the jchil- , 
dren for the fi-rst week to orient the ct)unselo"rs and to ' 
facilitate integrat-ion' of the children into^the grofup. 
Child r51 was offered this experience on' the basia of his 
success at the* Shady Larfe School and his need for similar 
activities. Child 7?70 had, made significant social gains 
during the school year and seemed ready to niove into -such 
a group situation.^ Both children b9canie a part of the group 
during the first week and -in discussion with counselors 
during .the second week, it appears that this adjustment has 
been maintained. Positi^ve , experiences for the children 
incfuded introducing them to a wide vari(?ty' of -foods, ex- 
panding** the number of activities they^ could ''^l^fonn in a 
group setting x(e.g. arts- and qrafts, group singing) and the 
introduction of Child-^70 to the swirrribi'ng ^ool, which had^ 
previously caused .-^great fe'ar to h'er. ^ ^ 1 



^ Practicum students and student teachers, obtained- a ^ 
var.iety o^ special e<luc^tiot\ gxpe^ences in. the p.rogram arid 
'contrifeuted to 'the\implementaticn of childwn^s individual- 
ized programs. > iT^iUally the.y all received an orientatiph 
and observation period - . - ; 

Nine students from Al legbeay^Comnuriity/ Col lege, De- 
partment 'of Pedology, had practicuin placements in the^,Early- 
Education program. 'Hour of these students were^Bt thex 
Schoo-i- from October, 1^972 through January, -1971, and -fivV 
of the sUidents from January, 1973 through June, 1973. The.y 
were required to work a total of at .least eight hours per 
wec-k. Their E-irly Education Program assignments invoLyed 
working on' a one-to-one basis with a child and close superb 
vision from the project director, program coordinator, and' 
the child '.s individual child-care worker. 

Three students from the University of Pitt;sburghj Dep-'irt 
ment o.f Special Ed.^catioh' and^Rehahilitation, did s-hprt-term 
practlc rns in the Early Education "Program. Two of these 
studt,>nts wer?i in the master's progrXu, and one in the doc- 
tor. <I program in early education of the handicapped. One 
sfudc-nt -worked with her assigned child at the schgol and 
two worked at the child's home in specific skill areas which 
were^ being concentrated upon at s'chool. 

^ Threa students in the undergraduate program at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Department of Child Care and Develop- 
mcnt, di.d seven week practicums in the Early Education 
Program. They also were assigned to work with one or two 
children on a orre-to-one basis. They receivfjd supervision 
from the project director, tfie- program coordinator, and 
individual child-care workers. , ^• 

All practicum students werl^ involvfejJ in dis<!Mssion con- * 
cerning, tire preparation of behavioral objectives appropriate 
to the- child's individual program. They worked closely with 
individual child-care wv^^rkers in determining and implementing 
these objectives^ ' 
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Nine children not enrolled in the WPSBC program were seen 
for o^uccitional evaluations. Since 'legally blind multiply 
handicapped children placed in agencies not familiar with the 
education of visually haqdicapp-l children are often at a 
^reat disadvantage, WPSBC Ti4;le I staff members and the 
..director are attempting to provide guidance for , their educa- 
tional programfRing. L^t year^ relationships were established 
with E*ensburg State School and Hospital, and this year a 
liaisofi was developed &ith Western State School and Hospital ^ 
and Crcsson S^ale School and Hospital. Mr. David Frankowski, 
a teacher of retarded' b'L ind children at Western Stale, spent 
a two-week in-service training period at WPSBC in January, 
1973.- In March," 1973 he visited the ScrheoL with child (fl^Z 
from U'es tern State for guidance in, asseas'ing bc'r " fonct ioniirg 
levels and for writing tasks^for her educational program. 

Three staff members^ from Cresson State School and Hospital 
accompanied children- -?43 and #44 for^ educat ional assessments 
on Decc'inber U, 1972, Subsequent; to -the assessments, staff 
members of the Title I Orientation and Mobility Project and 
the director of this project presente^d a workshop at Cresson 
in Ma>, 1973. The focus of the workshop was on mobility - 
training for visually handicapped residents and develpping ' 
programs for children at trainable and 4*ow educable levels 
like children iv43 and #44. 

. After an initial assessment, specific ta^ks for an edu- 
cational prograni for child f 45 who lives'Vt the Hori^ori^Home 
in Pittsburgh were^ suggested . Further guidance* fQr her edu- 
cational program -v?ill be provided, during 1973-74. 

Child #46 was observed by the direotoV and Miss K^ewnian of 
■-tli^^m^lc- I staff at McKeesport Day School for Retarded 
Ch^i.ldren^\?heHS^s]2£attend mornings. The nei^ day two staff 
mombjrs who. work vitJwfc^v is ited the WPSBC LowVr School 
program for mul^liply hacidicappad children to o'WoV^. amJ ob- 
tain suggestions for asp(?cts of . hex^educat4.onal prXram which 
deal with her blindness. . \^ 

The direct airteuded staffings at fli7^evdi-api^^ 
of GliUdren's Hospital to otr^in information and make 
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educational recommendations concerrting children #48 and " ' . 
^?50. ' , ^ ' * ^ . ' ' 

Child' #47 was assessed for the preschaol program but 
since he was a resident of Allegheny County, *he was seen at 
, his home during the year by staff of the Allegheny County] 
Itinerant? Preschool Program. 

Child v49''s severest handicaps were in the ^reas of motor . 
and language developriont . If she advances sufficiently in 
these areas, WPSBC, staff members can suggest tasks for hjcr 
educational program; otherwise she requires the program that 
the United Cerebral Palsy Association provides. 

Further liaison with such agencies will be encouraged and 
evaluations will be made to provide guidance for educational 
programring for visually handicapped children whenever possible 
Sunmary of pre- and post-data 

Data compiled for the preschool day children and the 
preacadcraic residential children indicated ^Ith few exceptions 
that the children learned to perform tasks of increasing 
difficulty in one or mofe areas of the program. The following 
scales were utilized; where appropriate as guidelines for 
determining developmental, levels and tp quantify the children's 
accomplishments: • . * - 

- The Maxf ield-Buchholz S,ocial Maturity Scale for Pre- 
school Blind Children,. ^ ' 

- Communication Evaluation Chart from Infancy ^to Five" 
-Y-ea^s com^piled by Andersdm, Miles, and Matheny. 

\ \ - Denver Developmental Scre^fdng Test. ^ 

\- A scale o*f self-care skills designed for multiply 

\hancJlcapped children by Hart. * . . • 

RaWs^scores of the number of tas/t^the children per]forrae4 
in pre- and post-periods are tabulated in the following Tables. 

Some 'tasks listed on the scales were duplications and 
Often relevant developmental tasks, for visually impaired chil- 
dren were ^missing. DuriTig the year, -r the program coordinator 
organized a scaJe which combined in sequential order of 
difficulty, tasks adapted (rem lloU iday * s The Visually 
Impaired ChrM^GrowtlFrrTeaTTYi^g, Dovolopment -- Infancy 
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to School A^e aml'frqni the othe^ scales. -This scale should 
be most useful next year. .Sample .UemS from tlie'scale are 
presented in Appendi;^ C. ' * " ' ' 

Because ^pbe children .required sOch unique 'and/or complex' 
learning programs ; the case study method of research provided 
the mosli meaningful method of reporting their progres^. Case 
^ studies identified each child'-diagnostic'al I7, summq^rized the 
chil4-car^ worker's frequent r<?porCs and charts aqd stated " 
the specific tasks vhich were entphasized in the chiTd 's totcji 
•learning experiences at school'. *All^gh lengthy, they also 
provide- valuable information fo'r fu-rther development of a 
child's program, in-service trainihg,, and educational-material 
for practicum students Case grtudies are -presented in ' 
Appendix i>'to provide'a cross section of tha differential 
diagnoses and the lea^aing* and behavioral problems c)f'chil- ^' 
^^n in the Early Education Program. .' ^ ^. - 

Video tape recordings taken periodically during the year' 
illustrate the children's growth and' development . ! 
Elimination of gaps or weaknesses ; - 

The preschool years .represent the most feasible time to ' 
identify, alleviate ^nd eradicate a child's m"intal, pl)ysical, 
social and em^Jjii^JnaNde f ic iences . By evaloating very young" 
VisuaJJj,*--1lTipaired children and. devejfepTng intervention pro- 
grams for them at s'chool and at home, deterioration of their^ 
potential foi; learnin'g. and living close.-to normal lives . 
should be prevented. ' ' ' ' 

Children with one gr-more handicaps -have more to le^am-. 
^than other children. The implementation of this objective^ 
helped to pfovide the extra stimulation 'young handicapped^ 
children need to learn what normal children learn incidentally. 
It also provided opportunities -for the children to^ocialize 
with other children'-at* similiar functioning l<jyel-k. - 

The objective provided guidance, learning b'pportunities^^ 
and objectivity for the children's parents w^t^'n the pain 
of accepting deviations from normal were rn^p^t acute. By - V . 
priDViding specific yays of helping the cljUdren learn to 



deal with their disabilities., it' h&lp^ the p^fents find 
positive' fajrher than negative coping mechanisms. *By bringing 
» their children to the scbcJol, the parents hid opportunities 
v^o obtain rbalistic pictures ^of what the education of. their 
children might 'be. They observed 'oth^^r^prd^rams :at WP5BC, - 
'.and some parents did volunteer' wqrk with ^ol'der phi Idren. . 
The parents wece able to* ob^tain rniormation toward -future 
pla.RfiiTig -for their children. . /' , ' . • 

'Practi'cun -student? from various sclfo'ols of T^gher learn- 
\ ing in the ccmmunitjj have had meaningful- .e>iperiences* towand 
furthering their r careers in -the fields of chil,<5 development 
aprd special education, ^ , " . ' 



C. Tq alleviate specific learning anc) behavior .probletrig for those 
children with unusual niaoa^eiT^t - prpbl^ A sp^lal room with a 
program designed fo^ s/Jch mbiUpTy handicapped childr^in will be 
availaWd to the cbildren^^t^Jis'v:^ing peTiods of timei depending 
or! their individual needs.. 





1. .Impiemen^atiolii — 

The classroom program was- ^^aptcd from techM^ues-^it ilized 
in cpoTi classrooms. The childr^en h^^pportunities to iTafn^^ 
throegh discovery in the learning cent£^. of their choice but 
also received individualized and ^rra 1 f^ou^g^st ruction in 
the areas of academic skulls, art, i?^usic, .dramatics^d^ ^ ^ 
guided play», 

The classroom staff provided a secure and accepting 
• atmosphere to encourage open coiranunication and social inter- ^ 
action bet^.;cen' the children and themselves and among the 
children. 'The chi Idren .chose the name Bal liion Room for 
their classraom, since they especially eAjoyed oa-n-Lnf balloons 
for completing tasks." * ^\ , " 

flajor goals^ of ^the special program to integrate the 

children into regular classrooms and to provide a<^ustment ' 
procedure? for other children when indicated. A close re- 
lationsh^ip was developed among the special room staff and the 
otheV primary staff members to implement the"goals. 

S.^udepts ^1, #5, ini and #24 partic ^pate4 in ehe special 
roon^s program on a steady ba3is throughout the year. At the 
beginning of the year it was necessary for student^2g to 
attend every day afte^ opcni-ng exercises. As his attertljDn 
span increased and he mastered educational tasks/ he was 
gradually integrated into Classroom 1 activities. By the end 
of the year he attended the special room for only brief , 
periods. Student 5^36 required & separate environment with the 
least amount of stimuli and the constant support of a child- 
care- worker at the beginning of the year. During the year 
he, responded to his child-care worker's individualized 
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instruction in read^g and arithmetic readiness and part ieipated' 
In t^iassroom 1 gj;H6up .activities for greater periods of tjlme with 
* less and loss ;^ upport fr om^ his cnHj^caVe^orJkers . Aft^r Spn!ng 
vacati^n^ -t-he end of ApriT7lie"^>a^j>roi^^ to the^ second floor 
doWiJt^y where the ma.ipr::^ty of the"^bo>^^^tte^t^^^ class- 
r6cna§. \''Wit+s.the help of an~^l>nderstandin^ he 



lOUS 



child -caseworkers, be made, the necessary adjustments, 
ra an attempt to prevent scho^ol ad j^kitment probl 



r and his 



ems, the 

oon T\Crom teacher met with five .:.ma 1 JupS " t» >£^ r ima r y 
school c"hi ki|;e^n, once a week for apprpximately 1^ minutes a ses- 
sion to discuss 'appropriate so<:iJ^4>^Jiavi(>i::^ were 



rovieye4^pad fnaintairK(d^at each fathering-:- aj^on 
speaks at a time; b) be a good i^istener; and'T^keep 

It 



rson 



youi 



raS^ 



Tett. 



problem 



haods to yourself, • The Human 
and Palomares was int 3?cxiLiced to 
negative feelings from ^ 

planrie^^ topic , the teacher^'*""g^=s^e.?;'^e - 
solvijig timeT ThcT-ehildr^n appe'ateti ta^Jr6^I]^frdn^^ 
process and staff members recommended tRa¥ It^g^' CUnLihO Qd irf ~ 
the future. The teachSi^uxeque^t^^ the Human Dev^ 
materials for -their cia^sro.oras and plaVts^ere made to^ 
develop this affective educatit)n i;n 1973r74. 
P^c-^nd post-evaluative, ddta 

^Ihe^dapti^>s Behaviour Scale of the American Asso<*-rta:lon^ 
al DeficieVy for Chil dren 3-12 .Yeats '^IdXwas used to 
children whVattendcd the BaLloom* Robm -onNa re&^ulax i 
It is a behavLor^r^ting sc^le^fpr mental ly.-r^tafded ^ 
and* ei^T^tionally maladjus'ted in^K^j^uals . / the term "^^aS^^^h^ 
BehaVioi:" prlm5¥lii^ refers to' the Iridividual *s effHc!^v^5n^^ 
in- coping with the natural -and social' demands^ ^f his"*wv^5r^g)ent^ 
The scale was use^ in the specia'l roqm to identify eaclr^ohi Id^sSv 





itv^as of deficlencea In ord&*c to plan hi^ individuar^nd^ '^^p/ 
activitiies and to provide an obje^ctive b^=»^ for the compariSS^v^^^t;^ 
of his ra^Blrvg^ Staff members comp le ted the scales in i 
.g.,eptjeg^er, 1972 ^nd^^iiV Junc,^ 1973.^' Table pi>«i^d^s the 



children's score summanics for Pa-rC^lE^ the It^tu^ehVivior domafl:ns-. 




considered imp.ortant to the frtaintenance of per&onal .indepen- 
dence_in daily living, and Part II, fourteen'measures of 
maladaptive bcUav:^or related' to personal ity and behavior dis-, 
orders. * > • * *, ' . . 

The Bristol. Social Adjustment Guide -- The Child in School 
by Stott and Sykes was used to proy^de objectivb pre- and 
post-data concerning the. children's unsettled attitudes or ' 
maladjusted behaviors. Although items-'on the guide were often 

, inappropriaee for the thildren or appeared ambiguous, over- ' 
airthe scores were- cons istent with ^he children's general 
progress^. ^ The scores are presented in Table 16. 

DcvelopmeRtal Profiles of ^'he Human Development Program 

.by -Bes^ell and Palotiiai;es were used periodically duri»g the 
year to analyze 'th^ chi Idren ' s. deve lopment in the following, 
areas ; ^ ^ * 

Awareness 

- Awareness of self 

- Se^nsitivity to others 

■ ' Mastery * . • - * 

- Spl^f-conf idence' 

- Ef fectiyene^s 
Social Interaction 

- Interpersonal Comprehension ' 

- Tolerance 

Numbers were assigned to detailed descriptions of behavior 
classified in the above ^eas and the teacher chose the number 
most indicative o^ her perception of the child. The numbers 
recorded on the>profiles indicated developmental trends con- 
sistent with the scores presented in Tables 15 and 16 

The Intensity of Involvement Scale by McCandless was 
considered^ for further evaluations but appeared to duplicate 
the information' it) the scales which were used. 

^S2$s>irUc objectives^;ere written for each child's program 
"^sed on information from the scales and from o.bserved be- 
havior unique to each child. In,strutti onal strategies 
utilizing tafik analysis and behavior modification techniques 
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were written, taught and evaliaated in terms of t-he objectives. 
The case studies presented in Appendix D contain examples . 
of this procedure only with younger children. ^^-^^ 

Video tape recordings depict illustrations of the oliil- 
dren*s accomplishments in the various aspects of the special 
room program. . ^ 
Elimination of gaps and. weaknesses . 

School -ago children with complex learning and behavior 
problems who were often not»manag&able on a full-time 
schedule in regular classrooms participated in the activ- 
ities of a special room designed f^r their needs. The. 
children responded to help in learning how to- handle 
limitations and to develop acceptable behavior. Witji fhe 
guidance of professionals, they learned to express their 
feelings in appropriate ways. They mastered academ'ic 
readiness tasks of increasing difficulty. Thfe children 
we^re integrated into regular classrooms for varying periods 
of time . . 

The American Association of Mental Deficiency Adaptive" 
Behavior Scale appears to be a good instrument for measuring 
the social and adaptive skills of'com^lex children in a 
residential program. For children not teetable by^ conven- 
tional measures, it offers objective me^asurcmenb of social 
development. Another adyantage isL that it can be followed* 
with the scale for children pver 12 years of* age. Th|e dif- 
ficulties arid time consumed in recording and scoring seem 
to be worth the effort for planning individualized instruc- 
tion and -for evaluation.^ 

The children who attended the special room and vjere 
evaluated in terms of the scale made, excellent progress, 
especially in the area of socialization. Indications of 
maladaptive behavior'on the Adaptive Behavior Scale were ' 
consistent with it^ms' recorded on the Bristol Scale. Since 
there were more items on tHe Adaptive Behavior Scale and they^ 
were more specific, there were greater opportunities for 
tile children's scores to show improvements. 
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The Human Development Program by Bessell and 
Palomarets was successfully int^roduced , The' program is 
included in the proposed plans fms^the Title I Project' 
for 1973-74. 
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To"prov-ide speech therapy for multiply handicapped children with 
speech difficulties. , 

1. Implementation , ' ' ^ 

A total of sixteen children were scheduled for half- 
Ijour speech therapy sessions once or twice a week from 
November, 1972 to June, 1973, Diagnostic in'forination and 
observations of the children indicated that almost all of 
them had articulation problems. Thus, the most efficient 
use of the speech therapist's time was to try and correct 
misarticulations . 

The speech therapist conferred with Mr/Lawrencc Bloom, 
head of the Speech Clinic at Children's Hospital who had 
previously observed most of the children. Student #16 had 
received speech therapy for the past three years at tl;e 
Pittsburgh Speech and Hearing C^,ciety, so the therapist 
coordinated her sessions with those of the therapist at the 
Society. ^ 

After an examination of the chj^ldren's oral, s tructures , 
the therapist made t\^o referrals to the Univexsity of Titts- 
burgh Dental Clinic. One student was fitted with S pros- 
thetic device to promote better teeth and jaw alignment; the 
other was fitted with two artificial central incisors of the 
maxillary arch and trekted for a gum disorder. 
2. Pre- and post-eyaluative data 

An articulation test derived from the Arizona Articulation 
Profrciency Scale w^s administered to the children with 
speech difficulties in November, 1972.. If speech theorapy wore 
indicated, goals were written for each child. Individualized 
articulation therapy techniques for carrying out the goals 
were listed ancj shared with thh children's teachers. The 
articulation test was readministered in June, 1973. Pre- 
• and post-scores and interpretations are presented in Table . 

Other tests cited in the ptoposal for this objective in- ^ 
volved language development which was pdtt of the regular 



Table 17 " 



Tirticulation Test derived from 



the Arizona Articulation Proficiency Scale ^ 



ower School Stud cjxts 



Student 
Number 



Date ' 
November, 1972 



Date 
June, 1973 



Percentage 
Gain Loss" 



85.5 



92 ;5 



71 



81.5 



14% 



15 



,96.5 



81.5 



98.5 



94 



2% 



15% 



16 



81.5 

>{4/4/73) 



87. 5^ 



7.3% 



.20 



85 



23 



64.5 



100 . 



78 



18% 



21% 



- / 




Interpretation of Stores: • . 

95-100 Sound err6rs are occasionally noticed in continuous speech. 

Speech is intelligible although noticeably -defective. _ J,,^ 
' Speech is Intelligible with careful listena,ng. ^ 
Speech intelligibility is difficult. 
Speech usually is unintelligib;.e. 
Speech is unintelligible. 



85-94 
70-84 
60-69 
45-59 
Oi-44 
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school program. The therapist'? ten-hourTa-we'ek schedule ' 
«A-only permitted the speech ''therapy , - , 

. Samples of the speech therapy repo^^fs'.and. progress g]?aph< 
which were completed by the therapist Tor each child's cumu- 
lative record are ^^ovided In Appendix ' 
. E'imination o*=^-ps a^nd ^weaknesses, ' ' ' S-,' 

After careful diagnoses and gbsery.ation of children with' 
speech disorders in the Lower ^nd Upper Schools-, tt was ' 
found articulation difficulties wdre the most prd-valent typo. 
According to an adaptation of the Arizona Articulation Pro^ 
ficiency Scale , 'fourteen of sixteen children. who received 
speech therapy corrected ©r improved misarticulations . 

^ Referrals by the' speech therapist led to, physical and 
cosmetic improvements for, two children. 

Teachers and the speech, therapist exchanged information 
gboOt the children's speech pro|»lems. .'Directiong 'fgr helping 
the children in the ' classrooms, wera we Icome?! by. the teacher?. 
•'Previously ^he teachers had, to rely on their own braining, ' 
if any, to try and hplp- children with speech -di fficpLties . . 
^ 'The impleHientatioti oF this objective demonstrated the' 
need for k speech" therapis t as a full-time" meinder pf the 
•School staff. 



To develop a writtc-iv primar'y' scliool behavior^lly priented cur- ^ ' 
^ricujum for prim^fry visually hartdicapped children and multiply ^ 
hatVd'icappdd children. - * - ' / 

1. ImplQiiKMitation procedures Ji • . 
. ' . Developlnjg a writfteri primacy cutr^gulutn guidfe yf^r^hUdren 

in the primary classes was .an integral part"of/t1u2 in-sei^e^ 
^ training for tht? tocicjUerfe and teacher ^aideg^^^^Sta^^ 
^ ' - m(?t Friday afternoons 'and' often at l.un<?trtini6 m'eetings to ' ' 
*aisc?uss their thoiir^hts about a cittriculum guide, ,to discu-^r 
other curi^icuhim guides , and woric, sheets written by^ the 
•director,- and to write fasks in behavioral tems/ Teachers ^ 
and aides of rilacsrooin^ 1, 2 and^3, the Bal loonrRoom, 
^ R<^JmHUar Rooll^, Nurset?y (school .and. -Kind'crgarteri ^ere involved, 
^i^^st, the following definitions were accepted: 
''a. Curriculum: ''A body of prescribed educative exper- 
; . iences* under schopl -^supervision designed to provide ^. 

. , ^ c^n 'indi^viduaTwrth the best poss ibid -training and 
f „ experience tq fit him for' the society of which he .is 

' ♦ a part." Qood, ^Carter V. J Dictionary o'f Education , 
. * ' , (McGraw-Hill Book" Company , Nqw York, 1 959 X 

r Curriculum: "A s.equence of content units arranged in 

' such a way that the learning of each unit" inay be ac- ' 
complished as-a single act providcd*'the capabilities > 
de^scribed by^ specific prior units (in the sequence) / 
nave already-been learned by the lelirne^^^' Gagn'^,/ 
' - ^ Robert' M., "Qurriculum Researdi, and the 'Prbmotiqti' of- ' 

Pro>^Pocf Ives . on' Cur ricul urn Evalua-ti^: 

' • . - . ' * ' T 7 

e -_America n Educational R^.^earch Association ^fc>f^op,raph 

^ . Series on Cui^'culuin EvaluatLon . (Raad McWuy and 

^ , Company, Chica^7-1967) , p. 23. ^; / 

c. Obioctivn-: *. , is an intent communicated by a 

statement describing a proposed change in a la^^rner 

' , . 'a statement^.of vl^at the learner is to be like when , 

. he has succc^ss fully copipleted a learning experience." 

Mag^r, Robert F. , Preparing Instructional Obiectives, 
* ^ I* 

I (Pearson Publishers, Palo Alto,' California^ 1.962;^ 
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. d. General and specific objectives 

•1) General instructional objectives: expected 

learning outcomes. 
2)^pecific objectives or specific learning outcomes: 
under each general" instructional objective a list 
-Of specific learning outcomes should describe the 
. terminal behavior students are to demons t rate .when 
they achieve the objective, .Gronlund, Norman E., 
Stating Behavioral Obiectives for Classroom 
Instruct ion . 

Second, the staff cofifcerned themselves with .fonnulat ing 
the philosophy, purpo.se, and role of the residential school. 
The statement of philosophy sect>ion. from The Self-Studv and • 
Evaluat-ion Guide for Rf .sidential Schools by the National 
Accrediation Council for Agencies S.^x-^'ing the Blind was used ' 
as a guide. Pennsylvania Secretary of Education, John C. 
Pittenger's statement of philosophy of education in June, 1972 
defined the role of schools in a democrat ic .society for the 
curriculum g'lfide. 

- In January, 19/3 the Upper School started to develop a 
school curriculun?. A steering conmittee made up of members 
of both tbc Lower and Upper Schools organized procedures for 
the V.'estern Pennsylvania School for Blind Children •curriculum", 
"^he primary c.urriculum was to be a section of it. A philoso- • 
phy and objectiV committee was organized which updated tiie 
School's- philosophy of 1954 for submission to the steering 
committee in September, • 1973. It was suggested that the 
leducational directors write an introduction to the statement. 
The committee plans ^r next year 1973-74, include the 
Steering Cosmittee meeting, presentatio^ of thT^hilosophy ' 
to all staff mem be r.s and development ofiobjectives . The • • 
Lower School adopted the philosophy f/r its first draft of 
a primary 'curriculum. ^ 

Third, a com-Tiittee which included members of both schools ' 
stated the follo^cing guidelines for listing t^e behaVior^l 
objectives: . . • 
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a. List both general and specific objectives. 

b. List objectives -sequentially frora siraple to increased 
difficulty^.^ . • 

c. Start eaxh sentence with a verb; the subject child 
is impl ied . . . 

d. List objectives in each of the -three domains -- 
cognitive, affective and psychomotor, even if there 
is an ^l,mbalance . . ■ ■ ■ 

e. Use numbers and decimajs for the outline divisions. 
Fourth, staff nenbers selected their areas of conipetence 

and interest and net in sraall groups to write objectives. 

During the year the staff -.as engaged in formative 
evaluation in the process of writing and rewriting the differ- 
ent sections of the curriculum. The director distributed 
.copies of the various sections after they were formulated to 
staff members. The staff then wrote comments and suggested 
changes on the worksheets which were considered at the next 
meetings. Appropriate changes were made. 

^oraative evaluation provided a user-oriented rather than * • 
a knowledge-oriented approach as staf^''' members worked in 
^ small committees to write the behavioral objectives. In June, . 
\<y(^ the committee members su5mi ttef what had been written 
up to that :point for th6 summative 7evaluation. 

A professional knowledgeable about curriculum develop- 
ment consulted with the director In July, 1973 to provide 
guidance for organiEl-iig the summative evaluation and for further 
development of .the^urriQulum next year,. 1973-74. She pro-' ^ 
vided Table \S as(a guide for including facets of ,the three 
domains in the curriculum. 
Evaluation summary > 

» 

The following summative gevaluat ion represents the' first 
draft of the introduction, philosophy, instructional program 
and statement of objectives. The objectives include general. 



Kathyrn N. Daughertj.-, M^iJ Coord inator of Graduate Orien- 
tation and Mobili^- Program at tfTC Onivcrs i ty of Pittsburgh and g 
doctoral candidate iii supervision find curridulum. 

- — - . 8:4 '■ ■■ • 
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and specific objectives in a representative number, of content' 
areas,' Be'cause of the long lists of objectives iri the se- 
•quenced checklists, only a sample are presented in this report 
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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR BLIND CHILDREN 
t , ■ • 

Lower Scliool 

CURRia'LUJI Di:yLLOPM£NT FOR PRIM.\RY SCHOOL VISUALLY 
HANOI C/vPPED CHILDRK^HAND "MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Foreword 

This .''irricuUm ^uidc- is a working, changing doca.i^nc. It involves 
^pc'op^.- \:orki\v\ io;.-ther. It Vepresents staff inenibGrs as they go about 
dail / U-n -nin"g and teaching activities trying to understand their 
students and thoir.se Ives . In the course of i^s implementation, it will 
be obsorv-d carefully, and revised toward the goal of constant improve- 
ment. * 

Introduction - • ^ 

Children in the Primary School of Western Pennsylvania Sch'ool for Blind 
ChiWron function at various levels of development. They range in terns 
of inullectu^nl evaluatioas (*\AMD and Verbal UISC) from moderately re- 
tc-Jrded (^rai I. ble levels) to average and above average. By adapting 
beh^vior^l objectives written for the 'education and training of mpntally 
retarded children and at^crage ^nd above average chiTdren, and creating 
our I own, we hope to develop a curriculum guide which will provide the 
fol lov;ingJ . , ' 

1. A bohaviprally* oriented guideline for the assessment of each ' 

child's performance fevel in educationally' relevant areas. 

; 2. A behaviorally oriented guideline for writing instructional 

r . 

programs for each child based on the assessment information. • 
3. A. guideline for determining each'child^s progress over an 

cxtendc4 period of time based on the assessment information" 
* • and 'the instructional evaluations. The observation^' of the 

child's responses, to the inst iructional obje^^tiV.e^ should 

provide »inform'at ion for his school recordr^and for parent . 
, reports , . . 
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A guideline that will provi.^e the primary level for the 
development of an on-going evaluation of a child's growth 
in acco.nplishin- developmental tasks toward an even.tual goal 
living', as independent- and meaningful a. life as possible. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY FOR 
WESTER^^ PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR BLIND CHILDREN^ 

The Western Pennsylvania School for Blind Childr<!n subscribes 
to the general educati ona^ philosophy that there is no. essential »d if- 
ferenc^^ b^Lwcoii the aiuis 'of educating the visually impaired or multiply 
handicapped child and any child. ^ We believe that all children* are 
people vith'mihds, bodies, feeliags, rights and responsibilities. They 
ncad_a place in \;hich aP of these parts of, them can grow. 

We thiak thaC education must address itself to the development 
of huiTian beinj.-s who- are s^ensicivc and responsive tO' life, and to help.ing 
each child find his own modes c^xpres^ing this sensitivity b^ they 
artistic, c ient i f ic , . athlet ic , intellectual, or social. 

We' think that it is important thaf each chiW develop skiLls in 
reading,. \;rit^r^; and inathoTT)at ics , but we, see these as tools for edu; 
cation, not as ends in themselves. Much more important is h(ilping a 
child become a person who can think; who can pursue his own interests^ * 
and fonnulatc questions that are' important, to him <in^ find v^ys to dis- 
cove^r answers to these questions. Xt. is important thut a child become 
a critical 'ihiii^er. It is important that a child develop a confident ' 
sense that he is a worthwhile person. - •< 

Visually impaired or multiply handicapped children are entitled 
to the best'that education can offer. They should receive an oducatidn 
adapted .to thoir individual needs, interests, and capacities, and this 
education should be equal to or better tli^an that which'they should 
receive if they were not handicappG<i^ Methods, techniques and materials 
must be iriqclified for visually inpaired or multiply handicapped children, 
'however,, if they are to achieve the same educational or training goals. 



Representatives of the Upper and Lower School of Western Pennsyl- 
vania Schoctl fortBlind Children ad-pted this statement from the General 
Statement of -?hilosor/.y for WPSBC in Dr. Alton G. Kloss' doctoral dfr.ser- 
tat ioa, ^AJPTaiLiU t ^^LinillZveja^^^ an d the Sup - ' 

ROSHj-^y. Qicilities of ihc^ We>^t:er,i Pennsylvania <^cho oKfor "^Bl ind Childv.^n: 
University of Pittsbu>^;h, 1954, and from the brochure of the Shady L^^^ 
Scho'^1 in Pittsburgh which is -presently an independent co-educational', ' 
inter-uacial, inter-denominational school for ch^ildren 'ages" two through 
elQ.yga,. ^ . ' ^ 

. • 91 . , • " 
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. The welfnre of the visual ly impaired or multiply handicapped 
child should undcrgird ,ali educational planning and endeavors and the 
major purpose of his education or training should be to prepare him t'o 
take his, place as'^air accepted , we 1 1 -ad ius ted , fuj ly-rcs,ponsible contrib- 
utinj^ adult in the world. KVery assistance should J^e given to help him 
secure suitable einployracnt . '■ - , 

Those who t.sach the visually impaired or multiply handicapped 
child .".hould' recognise the individual d'iffcreaices are as great among ' 
these children as among the n»n-hand i capped . They should "emphasize the 
child rather than ^/ne subiccL; interest rather than dull effort; learn- 
inr, by doing; Ihorousli thinking; rather. than mere accumulation of facts. 

The WL'Slcri Pcjnnsy Ivania School for Blind Chikfrefi believes that 
it.imist provide oppoi tunit ies for its students 'to develop those intel- 
loctujl, ethical, social, and .phys ical qualities wbichmay enable them 
to appreciate life, unJerstand themselves and to respect the uniqueness 
of other people. Opportunities must be provided to ei3t'ablish and 
maintain mut'ial respect and stable personal relationships with family 
and ui^th society, to conform to the iocSal ethics of their gei^ieration but 
to pf-rmit ratioital expansion of. those individual differences which make 
them unique, and continuously to increase. in stature in their own esteem 
and jn t'laL of socit'tv. . ' ^ 

The \^'sually impaired or multiply handicapped child should be 
prepared to live in a self-governing society through living in a school 
envir.inment. where democracy • is not only a precept, but where its spirit 
pi;evoils in all human relationships. The child ^should be taught through 
actual participation in the democratic process that jje has responsibil- 
ities as well' as rights, and' that he has an obligation to give as well 
as to receive. - - 

All teachers, houseparents , and other staff members ii\ direct 
contact with thi^ child should in basic agreement with the present 
philosophy of the' school in order 'that the mutual endeavors of all may 
be welded together in a single d irec tive puri)Ose . 

Ve believe that a philosophy* of education is a dynamic rather 
than a static thing, and must. evolve, as society is confrontr;d vi.th 



^John Dewey^s Philosophy "The Educational Forum,'* Vol, \,7TI, No. 
1, Part 2 (No.yembjcr, 1952), p. 128. 
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new problems. "InstituUons must fit conditions of life and must chani^e 
as conditions change. ^'^ ' ' . 



1 

KilpatricC William Heard, Phi-rosophy of Education. New York: 
The MacMillan Co., 1951, p. 45. " - 



Inst ructioTuil Program 

Teachers cannot force^learning; they .can only g';iide students 
to and through a variety of learning exj^rie^ncos , heLpJLng to develop 
> persona'l and .inteHectiu^l skills. In keeping with Vestern Ppnn^yl - - 
vania School* for »1 ind Children's* philosophy of education, *f[f?fe aVe* 
certarn learninc; 'opporLunitie'B the Primary School believes should be 
o?;scnt\^ih to a future -orieri^.d effect'ive educational program. These 
oppnrtimi fj'es should involve a varii^ty of active experiences to develop 
^«)'rrpotoncies in the areas o£ the affective, cognitive and .psychomotor 
domains. See Taj^le 77 a, . ' • . 'n . 

Prof,rams for visual ly^ handi capped aad multiply hartcj icapped' 
childreir should also include specific knowledges, skills ;and attitudes 
w/iich are unique to their needs in the areas of orientation and mobil-, 
ity skLll^5^, techniques 6f .'daily living, npn-verbal ^CiOiranunicatibn skills 
as well a^ verbal, and vi.i;ual, auditory and^t^tile developmlsntal ' 
skills. ' . ' ' 

^Positive reinforcement and humanistic approaches should make ' 
learning a rewarding and, pleasant experience foi^ each child. 

Early in the child's life he needs many opportuntties to acquire 
apclalization skills In .order to enjoy other people and to interact in 
acce^*^able ways at home, at school, and in the* communi^ty with adults 
and other children.^. 

The primary curriculum" systema^tically f6buses the teacher's • 

energy to help eachL'.child learn. It proyide^ a rational basis for 

• V. - • 

deciding which activities to include. Most important, 'each teacher 
*> * * . 

can* be creative in the implementation and appl icatloi/of the curriculum 

' - \ • ' / / 

and free \o further deyejop Jacet^ which wil 1 meet /the- n^eds of a child. 



Jjohn' Pittin^'.er, Secretary of |^fucatiori, Conmionwcalth of 
Pennsylvania, June, 1972. 
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. ' STATl'MENT OF OBJECTIVES . ' ' . 

The .ampk^^tncntation of tho objecMtiyes that folTow wilj be the ' 
res pons ih.il i.cy of school personnel: , ' ' 

c1. To develop the most optimum mental, emotional and 'physical 
' health within the child's uniquy cKaracjieristics . 
, to' establish relationships with^ .various community 

t\ services to help the child avoid physiological and 

psy9/iol6gica] harriers to learning: ; ' 
-- to provide leai-nin;^ opp n-'tuni t ies in the 'areas of ^ 
sound physical h^^lth procedures and i^^omotor , 
development, ' ' " ' ' . * r * 

. -r. provide physical* education activities for the child's 
^ ' psychomotor development whio4i include experiences- with 
-visually handicapped and 'sighted peers. 
-r-^^o prrovide opportunities for ^}:hiidren to expre$:s' their ' . ^ 
' feelings in socially appropriate ways and develop their 
uniquQ' personalities.. 
— 16 provide learning experiences for the child tfo assume 
. safety irq^ponsibilibies. fof his welfare* and others. * 
^. r-. to' piEovide a safe, comfortable* artd attractive physical 
plant . ' • . L . , 

to operate an in-schooj, fiicdicM facility fof the treatment 
" of emergency health problems and for the maintenanpe of 

healfhy body functiojiing. ■• ^ ' . " 

b. To prpvide^the learning opportiini t i-fes whic'h will' assist the child' 
- tp function in society inclildin^ hi,s Mmily and community life. 

to est^ablish parent .relationships and i;wolva parents in ' 
their .<:hild *s .educational pxopess.' ' . ^- . ^ ^ 

. '--^ to,'f>rpvidc educational opi^ortuui ties and vintQ^gretafiohs 
^ oi'pragrnms f-qr pareijt^. * ^ - . • * 

• 'to help .th^..chXld live. c'hnffortably in \vis ow'tl home, \ ' / . 

c. To provide ^^herchvld with a segutnf j ally organiz^cd pi^ogram of V. 

ori(yi(:ation and -jnobH i t^y , enabling him t^ become an independent,' 

, safe,^^and^p^sycholo8ically secure traveler to the imaximto ot 
" h,is-'abil ities . ■ ^ ^ • ' * . 
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d. To provide the ^hild with .individual ized 'and groug insttuc^ 
tion with emphasis on those communication skil Is which are 
necossjar^' 'entering behaviors for tlie cognitive domain. 

e. To provide the learning environment to assist the 'child to 
assume the obligations, of adulthood witbin his capabilities. 
— to provid.e l-earniiig opportunities for tho child to^gaiu 

and' indepciidence* in taking care of. his personal 




^^^ieati;o\ial experiences to assist the chVld 

^\irl^ in Jthe^ resid'eutial school a nd^> Lo 

^t?Lsufe time activities. 
^<?^hild to assume Citizenship responsibil- 
' ^'ti^es at school and at home ;^nd to prepare him. for active 
participation in the democraric community. 
2. The following objo^^tives will be ^^tatements of the child *s 'expected 
Rorformances as a result of his learning experiences in the educ^- ' 
tionally rolevinit areas ,af orientation and mobility, ^communicati on 
self -care, and i;9ciali2at^ion.^ ^ • 

a. Ovieatation and mobility • , 

Tliis ori<}ntation and mobility checklist represents a 
" - sampling of the objectives the children''^re expected to 

accojiipj^isji before they receive fomal ^travel training. It 
was compfled by Audrey Smith, M> fd! mobili ty instructor.^ 
Extensive wcscrk with farther developing 'a curriculum which 
will include concept development, motor involvement^ ' sensory 
training, independent travel goals and affective objectives 
. will be a thrust of the Title I Mobility Project for 1973- 

^ Child: . 

I. • Identifies major parts o.f tlie body.,, • . ' 
,>t -1.1 Correctly'touchos his head. 

1.2 Correctly touches 'his hand. ; * • 

1.3 Correctly touc^hes his Teg. , 



etc . 



1. 



These ^objectives- are. adapted from the Body-Image, of Bl ind, Child^ren 
Scale by Crafty 'and .Sams , On\'Uta,tion' and Mobility Scale by Ldrd and . 
'Concept Lev'elop:.ir'Ot' by Hill. ' \ \^ ^ ' 
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2. Identifies parts of face and head. 

2.1 Correctly names his nose when touched hy the 
evaluator. . ' ^ 

2.2 Correctly touches his ear. 
e fc . 

4. Identifies his body planes. 

4.1 Correctly touches top of his head> 

4.2 Correctly touches bottotn of his foot. 
e» c . 



7. Perfoms gross movements in relation to his 
•planes. 

7. 1* Walks forward. 
^ 7.2 Walks backward. 

7.3 Jurps up. ' • 



Maintains balance. 

9.1 Walks on balance beam with help. 

9.2 Walk$ on balance beam independently. 
9. 21* Walks "forward on Balance beam. 

9.22 VJalks backward on balance beam. 

9.23 Turns around on balance beam. 

9.3 Walks on toes . 

9.4 Balances on one foot, 
etc. } 



11. Demonstrates knowledge of laterality gt his body. 
. 11.1 Correctly touches right kYiee. '. 
, 11.2 Correctly touches left'ear. ^ . " ' 

11.3 Correctly -touches left leg. - . , 

etc, • * 



16. •Relates his whole body to an object within the ^ • 
-environment. ^ , t ^ 

16.1 Correctly places himsfelf to the right of a chair. 
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16.2 6b^ectly places himself on top of a table. 

16.3 Corre^y places himself betveen two chairs, 
etc. ^ ' /\ 



\ 



18. places hi^hole body Ln 'a, pofe/tion relative to 
a sound, 

18.1 Correctly poin^ to a passing car when it is 
in front of jjipi^* 

18.2 Correctly places himself parallel to ^traffic, 
etc. 



Con^unication skil^ls 

Jhis sirction of . the curriculym will include check . 
lists for the attainment of competence in the various 
modes of learning and in -academic subjects. By June,, 
"1973 the auditory^ aacJ arithmetic check lists were* comr ^ 
plete enough tQ provide examptfes of the objectives. 
(l)j^uditory skills 

The objectives for this check list were written 
By a committee of Lower School teachers and teacher- 
i aides and the speech therapist. Re'ference materials 
they used are listed at the end of this report. 
Child; 

^ 1,0 Demonstrates gross awareness to sound stimuli, 
ill Exhibits .startle reflex at presentation* of 
loud sudden noise. 

1.2 Ceases activity at presentation of an un-/ 
. expected or unfamiliar* sound. 

1.3 Turns to, or- reaches for^ a sound (loud'' 
ticking .clock for example) as it is mpved. 



4.0 Follows s'imple ver^hX directions. ^ 
.4.1 Responds correctly to "Come to^tne./' 
4.2 ilespot^s cirr/ctly to "Sit down.V ' 
.Ar3 Responds correctly to "Hand me^ the block." 
• ' e'ec. j ' . y 



8.0 Wentifies differences among sounds. 

8.1- Hold's hands high for high sounds} squat? ' 
low for lo^ sounds. 

8.2 Identifies long or short sounds. 

8.3 Identifies loiid or^o^t sounds. 

8.4 Identifies sad and Jiappy voice inflections 

8.5 Identifies two sounds as the same or 
•different . 

etc. ' 



11.0 Localizes sound. 

11.1 Identifies sound as clos^ by. 

11.2 Identifies sound as at a dist^ince. 
11.3. Identifies sound as to his right. 

. -etc. A 



m- 



13^0 Demonstrates recall of general auditory 
formation . ' ' , 

13.1 Imitates animal sounds /on request. 

13.2 Repeats simple instructions, such as 
,how to play a game. I 

13.3 Uses the names of his jteachers and class- 
njates correctly. 

13.4 Acts out simple plots ^of nursery rhymes 
or short stories, 
etc. 



16.0 Responds positively to stoii^s-and records. 



an he hears stories 



16.1 Displays enjoyment wht 

and/pr;^music . 
.16.2 Listens attentively tolstories and 

records. 
16.3 Asks tolye- read to. 
^6.4 Expresses likes or ^islkkes about a 

story or recordgs'*' 
16.5 Selects particular" maternal for listening 

time activities. 
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17.0 Identifies similarities and differences araong/^ 
word5 presented verbally. 

17.1 Identifies rhyming words. 

17.2 Identifies the long(^r word of two words. 

17.3 Identifies words with common beginnings and 
endings. 

etc. 

ft t 

18.0 Recalls audit:ory information in correct * 
sequence. ^ j * 

I8\l Follows two or .three step directi^on in- 
volving physical activity; i.e. Go to 
bookcase, bring the 
put it on my de^k. 

18.2 Repeats numbers in ;:he sequence^ in^which 
'they were said , 

18.3 Repeats letters of a] 
as^^^re seated 



,r&<4 Repeats nonsense sy 



etc^ 



19,0 ^Demonstrates the translat 



fliw of.'words read by the- teaq^^x or via 



book on top' shelf, 



Iphabet; in mixed order 
la^es in "correct order. 



ion pf continuous 



auditory instruments into meanihg. 

19.1 Associates own experiences and background 
with the informatipnj in a story. 

19.2 Tells*-the msiin A^ea. Of a story. 

19.3 Creates and/telat^s a mental outline by 
ranking ituormation hkard according to 
iraportanccx^V' . } ' 

19.4 Arranges fnater^a^accOrding to time, 
space, position, degr©fr^.^§ome other 
relationship.- 

19.5 .Reacts with sensory imbr-essidhs . 

19.6 Answers critical and evaluative quest^ions 
afte;: listening to a story or speech. 



ioo 
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(2) .Arithmetic Checklist 

The objectives for this checklist were designed and 
organized by Mary Moore, Ph. D. , of the University of Pitts- 
burgh Special Education and Rehabilitation Department and 
Antfiony Evancic, M. S., of the -Western Pennsylvania School 
for Blind Children staff. Mr. Evancic has observed and 
. taught children arithmet ic in the Lower School for the past 
three years in addition to his teaching of mathematics^ and 
language at the high school level. , 
Child: 

^1 . 0 Demonstrates competence in dealing with concept5 of 
, number structure and quantity. 

L.l given two objects, identifies their relative size, 
using phrases such as "bigger than," "larger than," 
"the same as," "smaller than," etc. 



1.4 given three sets of objects, arranges them according 
to size, specifying which is the largest and which 
is the smalles-t. 

1.5 • jlif ferentiates between "one" atid "many^' or *^*lots." 



K8 counts to five. ^ 



1^9 given ordered* anjj unordered sets' of five objects of 
less, counts 'them to determine the number property 
of q^ach set. . ' ' 



1.15 t^-'^''-'^^ three numerals nqt exceeding 5, orders them 
-from smallest to. largest. ' « < ^ 



1.19 writ^^s.the- numberals p-9. 

1.21 given a one-dig^it number, identifies the number which 
pr(>eedes it in counting or.^-r. * * * 



r.25 given an ordered set," i-dentif ies the ordinal position 
of a specified element. 
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1.29 given a structured set of objects (not exceeding 
one hundred), notates it as^ a tens, h ones, add 
identifies the number thus represented. 



1.33 given the word name for an^ two-digit ^number, * 
writes the numeral for the number, 
etc. * * 

2.0 Demonstrates competence in performing the oper*ations 
of addition and subtraction. 
2.1 given two sets of objects, .m^kes them equivalent; ' 

2.1.1 by adding more objects to one^of the sets. 

2.1.2 by taking away some of the objects from.. one of 
the sets. . - » 



2.6 presented witl] number sentences to be completed, 
supplies the missing number. (LIMIT: sums to 5) 



2.9 presented with number sentences to be completed, 
.supplies the missing number! (LIMIT: sun^^^^^o 9) 

etc. 

3.0 Demonstrates competence in performing the operation 
of multiplication. 
3.1 given a rectangular array, counts the number of rows 
and the number of elements in each row; then makes 
statements of the form: "there are a rows of b objects 



3.3 given a rectangular -array, states that "a^ets of^b 
e'quals c" can be noted as . a x 6 = c. ~~ 



3.6 given a multiplication problem, uses known multi- 

plication facts and the di^rcri^utive principle to 

o find the product. (LIMIT: ofie-digit factors; ^ 
p^roducts < 36) . : , - . 



etc.* 



1^2 
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4*p Demonstrates cotnpetence in *per forming the operation of 
division. ^ 

4.1 given a set of objects, groups them into subsets 
a specified size, and counts the number' of subsets 
making' statements of the form:. "There are c subset^ 
of b objects in set a^.'* 

4.2 given the total number of elesi.ent^s in an /krray and 
the number of elements per row, constructs the array. 

4.3 givenx an array, states division sentence's of the 
form a 7 b = c to illustrate the arra^. 
(LIMIT: one-digit factors; products </36) 

etc. . * / . 

5. D Demonstrates competence in dealing witlj concepts 

involving fractions. ' - * 

1 given an object or set, partitions it . 

5.3. 1 into halves ' 



5.3.2 into quarters . ^ 

5.3.3 in^Mthirds ' .N 



5.3 given whole objects partitioned into equivalent parts, 
states the number of **equal parts" in the whole. 
(LIMIT: < A parts in the partition) 

5.4 as a result of experimentation, can stat^^ how many 

. halves, thirds and quarters are contained in a whole . 
etc. ^ '.^ ' ^ , . ' ^' ' 

6.£)Demonstrates compete nfce in dealing with^ time concepts. • , 
6.1 differentiates between day and night*. ' ^ 



6.3 reads the numerals 1--12 on a clock face, 
6.7 states that there are 60 minutes in one hour. 
5.13 names the months of the -yea^p^n order. 



6.18 uses '"morning", "af ternoon"A^nd "night" to show 
periods of the day. 
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i • \ 
6.21 states that .there are 60'sed^jd's in one minute., 
etc. ^- ■ - ' ' 

7. 0 Demons drates competence in dealing with c6ncepts 
involving money. , / 

7.1 given^^ collection of U4 S. coins, iBentl^ies any* 
. coin specified. \\ ' / ^ 

7 . 1 V 1 penny , 
7.1.2 nickel ' > 
7^1.3 dime 
7^1 .4 .quarter 
7.1.5 half-dollar 



7.3 given any I). S. coin (other than, a pennyX, makes its 

value by using other coins: 
^ 7.3.1 la nickel = 5 pennies. 

7.3.2 a dime = lO^pennies- * ^ 
i7.3.3 a dime = 2 nickels. , . ^ * 

7..3.4 a^quarter' = 25 pennies. 



, 7"/3T5 a quartpr~^=--'-5-airCkel^ 

7. 3.6 a quarter-= 2 dimes and 1 nickel. 

7.3.7 a half-dollar = 50 pennies. 

7.3.8 a half-dollar = 2 quarters. ' ' * 

7.3.9 a half-dollar = 5 dimes. ' 

7.3.10 a half-dollar =^^\p nickels. 

etc. • ' ^ 

8.0 Demonstrates competenpe in dealing with common 

"measurement concepts . 
'B.l given a ruler to examine states that there are 
12 inches in 1 foot . , 



8.8 given^a yardstick, measures the lengths of objects 
' ' to the nearest foot. 



8.15 given illustratioYis of thermometers / re^ds .tem- 
peratures to the nearest Fahrenheit degrq,e. 
etc* ^ ' ' 
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•g^^PemonstrAtes competence in dea.ling with basic geometric 
concept^^',. . * .i^ . / 

9.1 give,n'H col ti£ttion,,o.f basic geometric shapes, 
discriminates among them; ^ ' 

9. 1 . 1 identifies circles. \ 

9.1.2 identifies squares. * 

9.1.3 identifies triangles. 



9^3 given illustrations, distinguishes between straight- 
line and curved-line segments. 



9.6 given .illustrations containing familiar plane figures ' 
^long with one' of more points,, states whether a 
specified- »lies inside . on or outsider ' the figure, 
etc. ^ ' ' , 

10. 0 Employs mathe^matical concepfes learnecJ and computational 
'skills developed, to solve a variety. of problems. 

10.1 given b.rief statement problems il l^us trating addition 
or subtraction, specifies the^ oper,fit4.on necessary * , 
to solve^ them. (LIMIT: sums' <^9) . ' ' 

10.2 given bri€if statement problem^ illustrating addition 
lOr subfcract^ion^ solves, dis'playing the solution ixy 
the form "of a completed numBer s-entence with the 

J required answer labeled. "(LIMIT; ^^sums < 9) * , --^ ' 
given brief statement problems illustrating addition*^ 
atid subtraction, specifies the operation required 
to solve th^m. (LMIT: sumk < 99) . ■ 

etc. ^ * / . • ' 

Self-'care sIciUs . ' . " ■ ' 

This section of the ^curriculum jLs adapted from-^ ; 
Hart/s' soa^les for the.* development of. self-help skills 
for multiple h'^ndicapped children and th*e Maryland School 
for the Blfnd's Elementary Skills of Daily Living : 
The children's performance of skills are evaluated ' ' ^ • 
along^ a continuunKof the need for physical and'. verba\ , . 
help or physicad guidance and verbal ftc^lp ^9;r a slight 
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Ph/?ical cu^e and verbal help, or only a verbal .cue or-, 
no x:ue - total 'independence: Samples' of objectives ' 
for toileting and dress'ing are indludecf in this report'. 
Child: ' • _ ' 

, 1-0 Responds, bo toilet training techniques. 

,..l-.l Can be "caught" by the instructor on a time 
schedule . 

1.2. Can be "caught" by th^^ instructor through' 
^ the ,Ji4ult's observatio'n of general physical 

si^gns of the child's needs, 
_ Sits on the toilet .with physical help. " 

_ , 1.4 Shows discomfort at soiled pants.' 
1; 5 "Asks" to be taken to the toilet. 
T.O Foflows a toileting routine appropriately. 

2.1 Locates 'bathroom. 

2.2 Locates' toilet. 

2.3 Pulls down pants .(pulls down , fly zipper)., ' 

2.4 Sits on toilet (stands at urinal) ' * ' 
2»5 Eliminates in toilet. . ^ • ' 

; " 2.6 Uses- toilet paper correctly.*'' 

2.61 Locates paper. ' " • ' - * , 
' * . •■ ' * 

2.62 Tears off paper. 
/ 2.63 Cleans self. 

. * , 2.64 Discards paper. 

2.7 Pulls up pants ^(pulls up fly zipper).' ' : • 
^ 2.8 Flushes, toilet. ' * * ' ^ 

' . '2.9 Washes hands. . 
^ 3.0 Undresses. 



4*0 Dresses/^ , " ^ ^ 

4.L'Puts a jersey or T-shirt' on. ' ^ . 
. 4.n Pulls jersey down over 'chest after ' 
' childrSare worker has putit oh. 
- - ' 4.12 Pushes one arm through .sleeve when.shirt is 



held. 
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'4,13 Pushes botH ann's through sleeves , when held* 
4.14-Pulls Jersey over head. ' 

4. 15 .Pushes on'e- arm through sleeve. 

4.16 Holds shirt so second s leeve' mpves into 
/position. 

4.17/Pushes second ""arm through sleeve. 
"4.18 Pulls jersey down beyopd vaist line. . , 
4^l/9..Distinguishes back of jersey from front^'" 
before putting it on. ^ ' 

d, ' Socializa):ion skills 
Child: / 

/ ' • u ^ 

1.0 Responds to; adult's jiresence and guidance. ^ ' 
.1 Reaches fo^^ familiar person". 
.l.*2 Requests attehtiJon from adult. 

1.3 Asks for adult Help, 

1.4 Seeks .adult praise. 
\^ 1.5" Follox^s adult's/ directions. 

2^0 Evidences 'an awareriess of himself as an individual, 
2. l^Respqnd^ to hife name. \ 

2.2 Uses -Jhis own name. / \ - 
^f^' ^^2.3 Describes. himself in terms\of hi^ feelings or 

^ ' • his likes and dislikes, ' 
3V0 Plays .in company of other .chilcf^etu 

3.1 Plays iiidependently and <Joes\not annoy^ 
turb other children and requifres no/adulfc/' 
intervention. , , , \ 

/ 3.2 Blay^ with same kind, of toys or play media in 
close proximity ^with other children. 

3.3 Enters into group s'pngs",: circle games and. anack 
/ ' time with others. . ' ' I . - . 

i 3.4 Shares toys, materials, fop'd, ^and/or adult time 
with other children. 
• 4.0 Performs for others./ ^ ^ 
• 4.1' Performs simple, stiitits; 
. ' 4.2 Sings. , 
1 4/3 Recite's. 
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. 4.4 ,Dances , etC4 | 
5,0 Plays simple games with other ^hildreu. 
5A Uses see-saw with other .cHild. 
5-2 Plays sim^x^^^ll games. 

5.3 Plays s i mp^bo^taW:^ games. ' ' 

♦ 

5.31 Takes turns. / 

5.32 Plays toward a specific goal. ' • 
--^5.33 Observes rules. ' ,' 

5.34 Tries in friendly vfay^ to win. 

5.35 Loses gracefully, 
Elimination of gap$ ^and weaknesses f - 

The staff's involvement in orgai^izing and- developin 
a written curriculum provided opportunities for in>^s 

training. The school Vs^^statement/ o*f philosophy 

' * \ ^\-/ 
studied, up-dated, arnd revised. ;Weas\ and getier/l plans 

ormulated into specific be^avior^l objec 

ildren to accomplish* / Vario.u^ i-eso/rce 
rials were studied with a specific p^tp 
Staff participation in comi|Iittees 
.sections 6f the curriculum provided ^od <!timniunica*i^n 
opportunities. / ^ 

^The first draft of, the cutrieulum wiU provide guide- 
lines for instruction and evaluation in 1973^74. The com- 
• pleted wtirt^en curriculum' shpuld clearly and succinctly 
state for all concerned, the philosophy,, processes of 
^education and 'objectives of the primary school. 
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To Increase prevocational orientation experiences for primary 
I-school children. 

• . 1. Implementation 

Staff raembers who taught the childreij^in cJLassrooin 1 
and the Balloon Room- (15 children) planned and implemented 
.activities tba± involved the children in a -variety of 
.prevocational Experiences. Such chiidcen needed to be 
taught what most nomal children learn incidentally about 
their hon^e^, cojnmunities and societies. > 

Dennis Huber, head of extended services at ^he -Pittsburgh 
, Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind and corr- 
sultant for the project, observed the children and helped 
formulate the following for thej^ear: 
Child: 9 ' . 

a. Assumes work responsibilities in \he classroom and ^ * 
dormitory. 

b. - Observes and visits representative kinds of ' businesses 

and occupa4^ns in the coiuiDunity. ' » 

. c* Prepares simple foods, 
d. 'Identifl^ simple tools. 

e» Constructs useful items out of wood. * 

f. ylncreascs -attention spans and work tolerance. 

g. UseS. safety measures. . ' 

h. Socializes appropriately while participating in activities* 

Wr. Huber ajid two teachers, Paul Samniartino and James 
Kolesar, in the Upper School vocational program, discussed 
plans for. the primary children -in preparation for their 
attendance' in Upper Schpol wood-work and elSctric workshop - 
classes . ^ * • . , * 

The first &t^^ges of a systematized plan to encompass pre-» 
vocatibnal orientation v^ere organized. The plan will be 
* ,5»ritten using the' curriculai;^ format' presented .in Objective E 
and inclufiod as ^Tart of t^e.pfimaify curriculum in 1973 - 74. 
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2» Evahiative data ^ ^ ' ' 

Formulative evaluation p-rocedures were utilized through- 
out the year. Mr. Huber jnet with Lower School staff members 
to discuss and obser\'e the children's accomplishments. He 
^ felt that the ihitLal objectives wefe succe'ssful ly implemented. 
For instance, to introduce the world of ^ork and the * 
acceptance of responsibilities each child had a different 
classroom task to perform -each^ week, even though* of ten"*TFie 
. teacher or aide had to verbally and physically involve tfne 
child. The tasks^ included thos^ of any regular classroom 
such as: ^ • \^ * ' 

Chiid: • ' ' . - . 

a. Leads flag salute. ' \ \ . 

b. Serves cookies. . • J . ' * 

c. Pours juice. . - ^ ^ - ' 

d. Opens windows. ' ' „ s^s 
et Closes windows. ^\ 

i. Gives weather report. . ' • ' , 

g. Waters plants. ^ ' . - 

etc. 

The children discussed their visits to ,a farm, shoe repair 

store, beauty parlor, bakery and supermarket"; Tliey assisted 

, in the planning and preparation oi nutritious 'meals and 

snacks^ They participated, in ecological activities by clean- ' 
» Jk • 

ing up trash in the area of tlie school and discussing ways 

to prevent air and water poUutiorv.-' They, were involved, in 

woodwork c>ti^s where they learned to use simple tools and they 

made tie racks ,V^pk in ;holders ^d, various kinds of boats * ^ 

underrthe^gui'dance^ti^f a child-care wdrker. ' Vhil-e" involved in 

tho above; activities, -^tjie importatice of safety prq^redures 

* and. socialisation *techniqi>es were emphasj[:?e<j. 

kHmination of gaps ,and weaknesses '''^ 

Steps were, taken rn;^b jeotivMy planning and introducing- 

^prevoc4t£onal Orientation ^to childr^wiroVay not be able^to 

^ eilter ac^detHc/programs 'in pretparation^for pro.fessf-onalt and'* 
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serai/professibnal fields. These children had success ex- 
periences at their levels of deveiopnient'that should^ help* 
them develop ptjsitive and practical attitudes toward the- 
world of work. • . 

Children Iparned to Xase pimple tools and perfonn tasks 

which children enrolled in Upper School woodwork, electric 

ft 

and metal workshops had to be taught at a much older age. 

Staff meetings witlt Mr. Kuber provided opportunities for 
the eJcchange of ideas abc5TrKfuture poss ibi 1 i.t ies for multiple 
handicapped children. Specific objectives to start pre- 
paring the children'for future emplo>'ment were formulated. 
A checklist of these objectives will b6 an important: part 
of the pr.imary curriculum. . . » * ' 
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To continue and expand ^educational' guidance opportunities for parents 
: . 1. Imf^lementatiort. 

The following Sunday evening programs were organized 
for the parents; • 

a, September - general Parent-Teacher Organization 
meeting. Orientation and mobility presentation by 

* nobility staff. 

b. October - Parent discussion of. ideas for the Lower 
, School curriculum. 

0 

c» November - Op-en House and informal discussion groups. 

d, December - Upper School children presented ''Amahl 
and the Night Visitors." 

e. January - I-'m O.K. - You' re O.K.' b'y Th'omas A. Harri$, 
M.D. reviewed by^ Janet Klintman and Haskell Hollandery)^ 

, ^ f . February - Discussion led.^y parent, Mr. Schmitt, / ^ 

and Haskell Hollander. 

'g. MarcB - General Parent -Teacher Orgaaization meeti^ig*. 

^ ' Dliscussion of the introduction of affective edy,Qation 

r and positive hiiraan^elationships in the school 

• program- by staff members*, Mrs.. Judith Rubin, ^Vt 

therap^ist at Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center,' and 

Haskell Hollander., psychiatric social ^worker, 

h» April'- Miss Patty Vestal , ^tepchel of Techniques of 

Daily. Living, discussed her l&ssons with paretits and 

houseparents . \ \ \ 

1. May - General Parent -Teacher Organization Buffet dinner: 

Electipn.of officers* ' \ 

Children and the extended day staff \presented"Scends 
" - i 

from the Lower-SchooT'on the Chapel stag^. 

s * 

Beginning in January, 1973 a parent di^scussion group 

was organized with the goal of preparing mbthars to lead . 

* ' \ ^ * 

f)arent groups. Five mothers whose ^ultiply\ handicapped 

children had attended the school for at least two years' 

participated in a* discussion group once a wee\/ 

- ■ 112' . • : ■ ■ 
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Mrs. Rubin of Pittsburgh Child Guidance CentL and the 
project director acted as facilitators at the meelings. 
•Puring May and June, two of the mothers led a ThuAday 
morning group and the others a Friday morning groupl They 
meet with Mrs. Rubin and the .project director each Liday 
after the discussion group to review their experiences and 
plan for their iiext me^etings. Although they had difficulties 
with attendance due to many unavoidable circumstances \nd 
went through growing pains as leaders, they made plans Vo 
continue in the fall of 1973 and chose their first meeting 
date. \ 

Families of 25 Lower Schobl children attended the OpeV 
House in November, 1972, which provided opportunities for\ 
individual parent conferences. * ^ \ , 

Paints of children i.nvolved^in the early^ education \ 
prog/ams met we:ekly with staff members to discuss their - \ 
chndren^s progress and to receive informatAon about specific 
tasks they could'help their ch^ildren perform at home. 

Parent newsletters were sent home four tijnes during the 
year to communicate information about the parent meetings 
and the chiWren^s activities. A sample Newsletter is 
presented 4n Appendix F. . * ^ 

Eyaluative data 

* Twenty-one parents Completed the questionnaire presented 
in Appendix G. They responded favorably to all the items^ 
but the follo^^ing items had the greatest number of responses 
and wiirbe used for planning pal^ent programs in 1973-74: ' 
^ a., Programs which should be repeated: 
Open house 

Orientation and M6bility 
' Ch^rdren's presentations 
b. "Activities for 1973-74-: * - 9 

• * Program presented Ly children • 
Informal discussions 

Guest si)eakers . • * . 

/ Staff presentations 
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' How staff can best help parents:, 

^gejft House 

^ • Classrooni visitations 

Small g,roup discussions ^ 

Tfiere was an average attendance of 15 parents at 

each of the evening meetings-. Tl?e' majority of the parents 

who attended consistently had participatedirr*ti>e.^4Tiitial 

small .parent groups of Phases I and II. Early fall pro^ 

|rams and those with presentations by children had the. 

best attendance. , 

It may not be realistic to expect soifie parents whose 

children travel long distances on the bus to and from 

school each week to^ attend Sunday evening meetings. 

.In hi^^ annual rep'ort as consultant to the parent. 

group discus^iohs, Mr. Hollander, a psychiatric social 

worker, felt a-new climate of closer school and family 

relationshif)S was created 'this year by providing more 

opportunities-^ for the parents to observe their children 

ia.activities or to see their work^* lie noted that it 

was apparent the children enjoyed performing' and having 

otheir parents visit their classrooms. 

He cited that the. ^parent disc4JSsion groups can serve 

as a vehicle foT" examining what some of the* gaps and prob- 

len?s will be Snd.will have to be handTed as children move 

^head in^he school program. Children Vho participated 

in the ,early*Title I projects -a^-e-iiow integrated into 

regular prorgrams in the Upper Schobl. The mothet of one^ 

is a previous chairman of the Lower School" group, .and 

will again be the leader for 1973-74. 

Anticipating and^ being aware of future 
projeptions^will 'hglp in brin*ging about 
a cooperative venture so that as the child ' * 
matures, specific goals are met, and the 
parents are involved as part of a process / 

Mr. Hollander stated., ' , 
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ination -Q.f gaps and weaknesses 

of close relationships with parents Iq 
discussion groups and ind*ividual conferences, the • 
project ^director was able to- iijip-lement the kinds of 
parent-staff .activities -most meaningful to the parents.* 

their requests, such as an Open Hous-^ on a Sunday 
evening,, were successful. 

An ^ctive member for' the past four years, Mr. Donald 
Schmitt, was elected president of the School's General 
Parent-Teacher Organization, and Virs. Josephine Bailey ,^ 
^ previous chairman of the Lower School meetings, was -elected 
vice-president. With their children in the U^er School 
ir interest in all children, they should continue 

and the goals and objectives of the Title I 

\ . . . ^ » ' ' # 

paltent activities. 

Although the parent groups have been small, the parents 
have initiated activities and provided important inputs and 
reactions to curriculum and program planning for their 
children. - ^ 

As parents have seen multiply handicappQd. children 
progress in their various educational atid social programs, 
they have acquired greater expe.ctatlons for thefn. They 
seem to have more positive attitudes about their stretigths 
but. also realism in accepting their limitations. With , • 
the development of a vocational orientation curriculum 
early- in the children's education and closer parent 
relationships, parents should.be able to" think, more 
realistically about the future for their multiply handi- 
capped children. 




1/ 
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V TITI4B I PROJECT, PHASfe V 
' STAFF 1972-73 



Project Director 
Janet ♦Klineman, Ph.D. 

Graduate of University of PittsbxirgK prograi^s for teaching the 
- visually handicapped. / , 

Teacher — Eatly 'Education Program' {Objectives -1 and 2) 

Meryl Nev/man, M.Ed. ^ - . - ^ 

Graduate of University of Pittsburgh program for teaching the 
visually handicapped. 

Teacher' (Objective 3) . ^ 

Jeannette Chechile, M.Ed. . ^ 

Graduate of Kent State University Special Education Program,. 

Speech Therapist (Objective 4) , . ' " ' • , ^ 

Sandra Schneider) B.^S. * * ' 



Graduate of vrest Virginia Ui^|e%sity with Speech and Heari-ng 
majQi:^^ ) * ^ 



Child Care Worker , ' \ . 

r, f 

William Kegg, M.S.Eja. • . - ^ ' ^ 

Graduate of Duquesne Uniy^rcity Federal Work-Study Program- 
in Counseling. ' ' 

Child Care Worlcer — Early Education Program \ 

Ellen Frauenheim/ A. A. , * . J 

Graduate' o£ Uniy^tsity of ^>ittsburgh Department of Child Develop- 
. , meat 'and Child Csore three-year 'associate program. 
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Child- Caire Workey-rEarJy Education Program 
Gary Baughman , ' * ' - 

Undergraduate student, Ujfiveirsity of Pittsburgh. 

» * 

Child Care Worker — Early Education Program 
Diana RoQbuck, .B.A. • \ ^ 

Graduate of Seton Hill ColJLege with- Psychology major. 
• * *• 

Child Care V7orker — Early Education Program 
Peggy Ross . . ' 

Attended Cbmratoity College of Allegheny County for two years- 

Child x:are V7ofrker--Extended Day- Program -* , - 
Cynthia Taylor , - . . , * * 

- Graduate of Western Pennsylvania School for Blind Children. 
Attended Slippei^r Rock State College for two years. 

Educational Evaluations ' « - 

Jane Erin, M.Ed. , . . • ' 

Graduate of University of Pittsburgh Special Education and'., 
^ * - Rehabilitation .Program. ' ^ * •^ 

Typist ■ ■ ^ 

t 

Marion Damick 

Videotape Recording ^and Editing^ ^ ' ^ 

William Jewett, B.s. 

Consultsints * ^ ^ 

• Haskell Hollander, A.C.S.Wj ^ 
Psychiatric. Social Worker 

Dennis iJuber, M.S.W. 
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James Kolesar, B.S. <■ 

Edward Nuffield, M.D. 

Child Psychiatrist, Children's Hospital of 'Pittstiiirgh 

Judith Rubin, M.A. • ^ ' 

Art .Therapist, Pittsburgh Child Guidalice Center 

PaulSammartino, M.Ed. Equiv. 

■« 
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. \ - - VI. . SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION " ' - 

Al^though individualized instruction and specific activ-ities ' 
.weTo planned for 55 multiply handicapped children, all of the Lower 
'Scho.ol children received direct and^ indirect services . frpm' this pro- 
ject. The developn^ent of a Jear'ning environment where each child can 
express himself seek knowledge, and enjoy social opportunities ^with 
aduUs. and other children was emphasized. " ' 
^ The entire staff of t lie' Lower School seemed to gain' greater 

coheslveness in working together to define and- to implement^ the chil- 
dron'« instructional progranjs'. Instead of displaying reluctance and ^* 
negativism toward working wi-th children with complex Ipaxping and ' 
behavior problems, staff members were encouraged by the gains such 
cfiildren had mad^- during the year, ^jrustirating situati^ons and periods 
were not aKspverwhe Iming as^ previously, since long-term evaluations " * 
indicated a child*s accomplishments. ' . * . • 

The staff seemed auore aware of helping children with the learning 
process in'stead of lust academic knowledge. Regardless of a'ge or ' * 
classroom placements, children were grouped for ins traction, according ' ^ 
to their developmental levels. ' - 

The value of various Kinds of positive reinforcement"^;' especially 
verbal ^£raise-ai7d^opportunities for special privi leges ,^ was more widely ' 
accepted by the entire staff. The hierarchy from Rrimary rewards ' 
towards special privileges and iatrin^ic gratifications was apparent 
this year. Childrerf who required 'primary .rewards during Phases I, II, 
III we're reinforced with ticketjs and- higher level rewards this year. 

Ev^lluations of the^ implementation of the' seven ^objectives indi- 
cated ptpsitWe' -resulti. ^ , ' ' . ' . * 

A. 6y mearhs of objective assessment procedures, behaviorally 
oriented tasks ^,7e re detennined .for the children's individualized in- * 
struction in the areas of conmiunica'tibn, academic readiness, self-care " 
skills and socialization. ' ' * 
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Children with any useful residual vision, distanee'or near, 
were encouraged to u$e ^if as efficiently as possible. Greater emphasis 
' was given to the development of listening skills for slow braille and ' 
ink p.rint readers. ' 'c , ^ ^ 



Eleven multiply handicapped primary school children out of 
^ 14 made subslantial/gains according to auditory assessments in June, 
1972 atid June,. 1973, Five preacademic students out of six a-lso made 
substantial gains. See Table 4, p, 28, 

. . /* Gains kindergarten children made according to the KELP provided 
objective Information for their integration into classroom JL activities. 
See Table 5, p 33a, ' ^ 

Check lists were developed to evaluate a child's progress .in 
arithmetic and reading readiness* The check lists provided objectivity 
for instructional planning, guideline^ for testing, and -quantitative^ 
^scores for pre- and post-^evaluatioas . See Tables 6 atid 7, pp* 35-9, ' 

Most of* the primary school children performed self-care skills 
^ independently, but* those with tflotOr and other* disabling handicaps" re- 
quired special .instruction and m^de slow gains. ' 

Although some children were more responsive than others, a social 
atmosphere was . not iceabl^ in the classrooms, dormitories* and p,lay areas. 
Children who tended to be .quiet and withdrawn received special guidance ', 
toward entering into social activities. 

B. Twenty-one preschool children were evaluated in order t6 
"^^rovide early intervention for them and guidance ^for their parents," 
Such stimulation and tr^^i^ing should prevent or^aHeviate mental," 
physical, social and (^motional developmental lags* or deficiences for 
miiny of the children. Research has indicated -that lack of attention to^ 
a child's deficiencies during early childhood may lead, to irreversible 

handicaps , » * , • 

. * * , \^ . , ' ' ' 

Attendance at the school on 5i part-^time or daily basis provide^ 

Opportunities . for the childiren* to socialize with^pr be aware of other ^ 

children of si,mi],ar functioning levels. It provided ^opporti^ni'ties for 

their parents to observe their chil.dren's educational programs and those 

of older visually impaired children.^, ^ 

Discuss ion *^groups and parent-staff/conf^reitces provided oppor- 

tunities for parents to express their feelings abqut^ rearing , a handicapped 
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child a% th gain objective infonna^f^A'^'for 'deyelpping'positive attires;' 
and for future planning. • ^ 

^\ children with, Complex learning and,. behavior pro^eras w^^ 

wfere ofteli not manageable <5n a full-time "schedule in regular classrooms 
respbnded to learnifig opportunities 'in 3 special room' desighed^'fof t^heir 
.needs. Evaluations in^ated they' mast ere.d a'cldemic read/ness tasks' 
of increasing d.iff i^ty, " progressed in' adbptivg . be^vj/r skills, and 
made gains in soci/lability and „.acceptatfce ol; 1 itifitalTions . See -Table 
15, p-. '66 and Table./l^, pi. 68. . ■ v'- 

■I). Articulation dif f icvilties were. Jound to be the\ost preva'lent 
. type of spee-ch disorder among If c^iildren who were referredXf or speech 
• .therapy. The children received half-hour speech therapy sessions once 
or twifce a week. Their teachers welcomed the speec^ therapist's' recom- 
mendations. Fourteen of the 16 children correct^or improvedythetr 
mtsarticulations. See Table' 17, p. 73. ' ' , 

' ^ ^ E. The staff 's involvement in developing and organizing' a written 

primary cgrriculum provided in-service, training and communication op- 

'•portunities. The first draft of'the curriculum will .provide guidelines 

for instruction and evaluation In 1973-74. 

« i ' . , ' ' ** . 

F. Steps were taken in objectively planning^ and introducing 

pre-vocational or^ntation to priipar.y childre^n whojn^y^^ be able to 
enter academic programs. ' ' , 

Specific objective's and plans were fonnulated toward the develop- 
ment of a written systematized prevocational curriculum, at staff meeting^^ 
with a professional in charge of extended ajid workshop 'services . In 
the -Cl ass rooms and during^ afte r-scbool 'act ivit ies , the children^had * 
• successful p.revocational experiences which should help them develop 
positive and practical attitudes- toward the world of work. 

. ' Educational gui(Jance opportunities were continued and expanded , 
for the ' parents. ^ Close , relationships were established with parents in 
smail dis"cvfesion groOps and individual conferences. It w^?. difficult 
to evaluate the results of such meetings/o^jectiv^y, but the parents 
who consistently attended the meetings appeared to have gained insi 
^nto their children's cducat:iQna,l and social programs. They seemed 
have' acquired' gr^iater exp^ectat ions and more jjositive and realistic 
tittitudes toward tliein. • . * ^ 

... •• ' . ' •• ■ 121 
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Uongituflin^l studies of the chi^ren who hi^ve^ received direct 
services from th/ Title^I projects/^ Western Pennsylvania School for 
Blind Children beginning in 1969 indicat(2 they. pVogresse^d eduf 

cationally and socially and have ^Leen integj:<Qted into general management 
procedures of the sch6ol. Posit:fve outcpmes In terms of;, early eduf 
cation evaluative and developmen pL^ns whicU have been implemented 
and ^which are proposed should become visible In the future. 



VTT mSSEMTNATIDN - . 

ifMhe Western Pennsylvania School for. Blind Children's Annual 

Report, 1972-73, ^Dr. AUon G. .Kloss, Superintendent, describes ^some . 

of the accomplishments pr,osented JLn this Title I Evaluation narrative. 

This, past year at the Western Pennsylvani^^chool 
for 151 ind Children has been one of continding and 
accelerating change both in tune with modern edu- . 
'cational thinking and in the -make up of our student ' . * ^ 

population, which is increasingly yiultiply handicapped. 

Working towards the objective of providing more 

learning opportunities for individualized instruction, • ' 
rather than groups^ we developed a developmentally 
sequenced curriculum with *etn{5has is on the learning process 
. rather than on inoveinent from subject to subject or grade 
to grade. Our staff is in the process ^of preparing be- ^ . 
haviorally, oriented checklists that will be used to chart . 
the^progress of each child in many courses.. We have * - » 

initiated resource rooms to serve as individual tutoring 
envjLr^onments^. Newer techni<fues' for teaching multiply • * 
handicapped children, including behavior , modi ficatipn and 
contingency management have been adopted for s,tudents at 
all levels. ' , ^ , 

Information and^ pictures concerning the 1971-72 Child Develop- 

ment Proiect, which were obtained in June 1972,- appeared in a. series 

of articles in the Pi fTfc;ht^rah Pr^g^Q the week of October 19, 1972. Th6 

need for funds ^o extend services to multiply handicapped visually . 

Impaired ^chi4dren and to build a thircj* floor addition to the Lower 

School was presented in the articles. Reprints of the. articles were 

bound into a -pamphlet for distribution by the School. See^Appendix G, 

^ The film, ."We'll Show You What We're Gonna Do'/ — art for *the 

^multiply hamdicapped is available folr purchase or rental from 
ACT Filciq, Inc^ 13^ W. 45th Jt., .New York, Y. 10036/' It: 4^ustrfitfes 
the childre^n^ responses to various art media and opportunities for 
free expression during^ the IJ69-70 Title I exploratory art^program, 

.Narrated' and produc'ed by Mrs. Judith Rifbin, a^t 'therapistf at the 
Pittsburgh CHjd Guidance Center and ffitle I Project Consultant, the 
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film has-been pre^enteTlft ni'any professional conventions and seminars 
during this yeart- >For example: ^ ' • 

American Art- Therapy A&sociation . ' ^ * 

Institute on Art in Special Education, Departmejit of Art, 

Northern Illinois University 
Iptc motional Seminar on Arts in Education, Perkins Sdiool, 

Lancastei-, Mass . 
>Jational Art Education Association's Art fof/ Exceptional 
- Chi Idren ' ^ ^ . 

Conference at Queens College, New York * ' " 
National Institute of Mental Health Meeting at^ Saint Elizabeth 

Hospital , 'Washington, D. C. ^ * ^ . 

Pennsylvania Federation Council for Excieptional Children 
^ Western Pennsylvania, Psychiatric Institute and Clinic's 

'Educational Conference 

The fi*lm was s^own several times during the year on WTAE's,^ 
Faith irpToday' s. World, ' Cliannel 4. Mrs.^Rubin and Dr . -Kl inemai^we re 
interviewed before and after the- film presentation. 

The director has continued to person>ally disseminate information 
about the Child Development Projects. During this year she was a 
guest lecturer af the University of Pittsburgh, participated ^-in, pre- 
sent^ing a workshop at Cresson State School and Hospital, and was a 
speaker at a Kutztown State College summer workshop for teachers. If 
avni labl^;, she discussed the project with groups of visitors' whp toured 
the School. 



. This narrative evaluation will be sent to th'e following pro- 
fessional agencies: 

ATCricnn Foundation for the Blind 

Carnegie Library, Division fo;r the Visually Handicapped 
Developinental Clinic, Childreti's Hospital of t'ittsburgh 
Ohio State University, College of Education 
, Pittsburgh Child Guidance Qenter 

.Pittsburgh Bjranch,., Pennsylvania Association for the Blind " 
Regional Office for Blind Services 
, University of Pittsi)urgh, Department of Special Education 
and Ro^abilitation and^ Department of Child -Care and , 
Devel opment 

M^/estern Pennsylvania Special Educational Resource and 
^^'^ Instructional Material Cgjitfr 
Copies will be available for members of the Western 
•Pennsylvania S^chbol for Blind Children ^taff and 
other interested individuals and agenqies. * 
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PROGRESS RfePORT * > 



/INSTRUCTORS: Mrs, Chechile and Mrs/ Schneider 
DATE: Fourth Quarter , Jxme ^973 [ 



In the course of this year, he has demonstrated to us that the auditory (Listening) 
approach^. to learning is the most successful for him. Noi^, however, appears to 
disturb him, therefof-e a carpeted, qxiiet 'environment would be r'eccwnmendec 



Durfng the laCsfe three 'months, he h!as 'worked on the following: 

1) Clapi>ing out thp syllables in a word. * ' 

2) Categorizing objects (example: furniture belonging to a living] toom 
\^ in contrast to furniture belonging to the kitchen). 

3) Guessing riddles involving familiar objects. 

4) Identifying numbers, up to 5, as even or oddj 

5) . Counting the number of braille cells on a card anaTselectiifg the ' 

correct number oi blocks'* . . * ' 

6) Retaining the pronunciation clnd mecming of new vocabuleury' words ' 
. tardy, disappointed, ^shower) . 

7) - Using "^v" and "th" correctly, ' 

8) Diai:ating information about class activities and trips to be writtei\ 
inibraille and print. ' ' ^ ' ^ 

^ 9) Memorizing and singing songs, v " ^ ' ' . 

> ' ^ ,^ ' 

Socially, he has ^demonstrated ^an increased awareness J>y doing the following: 

1^ "^^timing other students' job when" they ask politely • 

2) Wanting to teike homework cuid his speech tapes home. 

3) Giving help to friends having a, problem by asking "Did you get up pn 
the wrong side of' the be^?", "Be a good sport," and "Tune in."' 

. 4) Buying presents for others with the money he earned. ' , ; 

5) Relaxing and counting to 10 or 20 when heJf *disir,essedy* and then 
^talking his problem out. » Knowing it's human and perfectly alright 
*to*be angry or upset about sometiiing or someone, but to "cool off" . ^ 

• and then solve- your ^problem. " 

6) •'Rough-housing" with male Child. Care porkers • " 

7) Outstanding in all of* his behavior waff his increasing volunteering to ^ 

' take stude;its to classes in other buildings on the school grounds* The t 
other students were grateful. I feel he likes to be a helpful^ brother- 
typo friend to boys he doesn't see very often. Also^ when he was .not 
interested in joining in an actijrity with the group and was ignored for 
a^wjiile^ he joined in with enthusiasm ^d participated fully 'aftel^ awhiie. 

. ' r ' c . . ^ ^ * ^ . 

*^This report was included with reports , to ^his pzurents as well a^ for 
school rrecords . * * , t 

^ • ... 

** - . » 

We are very proud of his year at schooled we wish everyone am .enjoyable and 
safe summer , and good luck in your new iKjme.. ' \ ^ 
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It^STRUCTIONAL STRATEGY FORM 
MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



STUDENT: Number 30 



Code 
4* » progreM ' 
0 » no progress 
^ » mastery 



.INSTRUCTOR: Mrs > Manning , Teacher * " • 
DATET: Sept emberOctober .1972 

TaoK 1. To dry. her hands , , ' ' • - 

Task 2. To unsrcrew and tq screw the' plastic barrels ' s 
_ Task 3. To open and Close door by tu^rning door knob - - ^ ^ 

INSTRUCTI0?;AL^ ACTIVITY " 

tetsk 1. Preparation for snack and lunch timd ' \/ ^ 

'"Task 2. Find the gumdrop inside the barrel 

. Task 3. -Peek-a-Boo" garae. Beth can see herself in a wall mirror if she 

. . the class bathroom door. 

\' TERMINAL CRITERIA ... 

Task X. To pat dry the backs of each hand with a paper towel 
Task 2. To unscrew the barrels for the candy treat inside 
Task 3. To turn the knob, push open the door and see herself i^ the 

REINFORCER 

Teisk. 1. Verbal praise 
Task 2^ Gumdrop 

^Task 3. Seeing her reflection. in a mirror 



»pens 



EVALUATION 



Oct. 



2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 



^ask I Task II Task III 



+ 
+ 

4- 
+ 
+ 



0 

"0 
0 

+ (Adult 
+holds 
barrel) 



Task 11 Task III 



+ 



+ 
+ 



October 16 - We haVe deleted Task I. Beth now takes g^ 
faucets, washing her hands a|^d patting them dry.- 



saf pride in txxrning on 



October 23 to 31. - Task, II (Turing and opening barrAs). Bath continues -to need 
the bottom barrel held securely by an adult in o«er. to open the. two halves 
of the barrel. . She makes a^JLittyle twisting mot^n batek and forth and thus 
^ opens etfih one of the six barrels of graduated^izes. We will encourage her 
; to turn Ihe. top in only one direction, thus e^^na^ting wasted motion. .-She 
can xiot put two halves together/ yet. (New tBg^s\i) 

October 23 to" 31 - Task 111. -S^th iias maater^-thi^-.task..., Sh^^^ can_turn knobs 
' and push open light weight/doors such as tJfe bathroom door in the classroom 
,and the teachers' cupboaM. The' classroQ^r hall door is too Heavy to push open 
now. , - X. ' # . ' • . 
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STUDENT: Nvunber 47 



INSTRUCTOR; Lynn Andrews .Child Care Worker 
WSEK OF: April 2, 1973 (3:30-7:30) 



Code 

- With verbal fi physical help 

/ With 'verbal help 

* After initial, direction 



-TASKS 



Negative behavior to^be eliminated" 
"Temper^antrTJuns ^ i 
lild 



Mon. 



Tues. 



Wed. 



Thurs. 



- 1-1 



1-1--1- 



severe 



Positive behavior ' ^ 
Examples: followed simple direc- 
tions cooperatively 



Went to 
bathroom/ 



Went to 
dinner/^ 
& bath/ 



Participated in group activity 



Movie 



Initiated play, or skill acti- 
vity 



Swing Same & Jun.Gym 
Slide Baby Carg> K^ck ftbaH, 



Memipulative Skills 

1. Grasps yith fingers - spoon, toy 

crayons y etc, ♦ 

i. Makes random marks with crayoh 



-Swing ' /Clothing '*Jun.Gym *Jun.Gym 



3. MaJces uo and down lines- 



4. Tears cacer 



5^^ Pastes paper on paper 



6. Turns pages of a book 



7> Unwrapg coverings candy ^ gum 



8. Disassembles - takes clothing 
off, takes simple objects 
apal^t • 



- All 

clothing 

well 



9. Assembles - puts parts together, 
puts on clothing 



All clothing 
with" helot- 



10^ Throws - ball, beah bag, etc> 



*Ball 



Communication Skills 
1. Uses simple speech to obtaiii ' 
Kants^ * 



/Ask "tta go 
to bathroom 



2» Names common objects 



/bannister /glasses 



3. Names familiar peoplef ancj greets Child Care 

tbeity appropriately Workers 



Nurses 



Houseparents 



4. Names activities in her morning, 
atf terfioon and evening sche- 
dules ' 



Go to Mr.' Go to 
Campeau school 
(Phys.Ther.y- ^ 



Get bath 
Listen to 
gtory 



Cohcepts 

1. Identifies the following concepts: 

llSi.' ^P^^ f w^rm 
12 ) rough ^ smooth ^ • • . 
3) tofiy bottom 



/cold water 



/hot .water 



^ Visual Dispgimination 
1. Identifies. colors 



' > Red 
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* Red /yellow . 
"* blue, green 
\* black, white 



APPENDIX C 
Early Education Developmental Checklist ^ 

PeMonal Social Behavior . - 



fei^^cinai 

1. Regards face. 



3. Smiles spontaneously. ' % 



2. Smiles respOns ive ly . 

r 

3. Smiles spontaneously 

4. Plays witb own hands. 

8. .Seeks 'adult praise for correct behavior. 

10. Allows sejf to be directed, 

21. Engages in solitary play, 
t ; .... i 
,27. Shares toys. 

32. Engages in imaginative play,, r - 
*34. Plays interactive games, e.g. tag. - 
35. Separates from mother easily. ' - ,^ 

Fine Motor-Adaptive Behavior' . * ^ * . 

1. Equal movements. 

2. Hands together. - 1* 
-« 3. Fists hands clinch on contact/ ' , 

V 

• • • • • ^ 4 ^ 

5. IBxamines toj^.in hand; takes it to mouth. 
7. Iteat pincer grasp. , ' " 

. , 10. Attempts to regain lost object. 



)ie' 



^Adapted 'from the Denver Developmental -Screening-* Test atid* 
The Visually Impaired Child--Infancv to School Age by Hclfiday. 



13. Turns book pages y- several at a turn. 
> 14. Can snip awkwardly with scissors. 



17. Use§- crayon. ' 




' 19; ImfTates 

- r , ' - ■ ■ _ 

22. Builds house with blocks. ^ v 
Language Development • , , ^' * 



1. Responds to bell. 

3. Laughs, squeals. 

4. Listens to own voice. 

7* Initi^'tas social approach vocally.' 

, .8. Imitates speech sounds. 

\ 

10. Pays ajitention to own namfe. 
» i 

• • • • ^ 

15. Points to onfe body part, named. 



18.. Listens *1:o rhymes, songs, interesting sound repetitions 
■for shoft periods. ' ' - , 

23. Begins to use pronouns. ^ * ^ 

' ' i 

26. Comprehends 3 of 4 prepositions. 



28. Uses pas*t fense., 

•29. Can give/identify own sex. 



A- 



C0 



,33. Defines words/ 6 of 9. 



35. Uses contiecting weirds such as "and" to make 'longer sentence 
'3^. 'Understands basic "titne intervals.. 

3/s Can print own name. . * . " ' ' . 
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Gposs Motor Development 

1. 'Lifts head 90°. 

t ' 

'3. Rolls over. 



<^ ^ >5* Balances head when sitting supported at hip. 

8. .Sits without support; may lean forward on' hands. 
. 11. Moves on, flair surTgce using reciprocal mot/ion of limbs 



13. Stands with 
15.^ Stands alone well. 

17. Walks with one hand held, 
t 18. Creeps up stairs. 



• r-. 



20. Walks well. . 

30. Balances on 1 foot for 1 second, 

31. Pedals tric/cle. 



35. Pumps swing. 
Self care \ - 

1, Requires- ni^lst and, day feeding. 

2. ' R^quire^ day feeding only. 

4. Holds bottle.*^ 

5. Realches for bottle. ' 



7. Disc^imii\at^es food from other objects. 

• 8. Has favor it,e foods. 

^. t . . . ' 

10. Drinks from cup. 

* 13: Usest, spoon/ spilling little. 
' 14. Removes garment. 
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' \./ . ' ' APPENDIX D Case Studies 

CHILD #44 

« 

Birthdate': 1/24/68 ^ 

Diagnostic Infdrmation: ' * ' . 

. ^ Developmental CUnic Repoirt: 7/7/71: Corigeni-tal blindness 

' etiology undetermined. » 
J^evelopment'al delay in her speech 
^ , . ' and language and personal-social 
* areas. 

Undetermined mental retardation. 
Very mild hyperref l^xia and questi(i1 
.ably tight heel cordk ---early mild 
ife. " cerebral palsy undetermined. 

Psychologist's Report: 7/26/7^: At -the chronological age of 
^ ^ 3 years, \ 6 mths the Maxf ieLd-Buchholz 

. " Scale of "Special Maturity was administer- 

ed yieldiii^ a social age of 2-6 yea^s* 
-At 'that time it was felt she wSs^uitc- 
tioning at ^Vlevel which is bor^derline 
^ ' . incompari5on.\o tixe social "develNopment^ \ 

of blind childi^en her age. The main 
deficit noted wk^ her lack of lang^ag^.\ 

Audiologist;s Report: 5/11/73: J. responded by cessation \f ' 
V* * /; ^activity to narrow i^and noise. ' iWseX 

- responses indicated hearillg which is wrthin 

the norhial range^, \ ^ ^ 

Psychiatrist's Report: 5/18/73: J. was seen as extremely re- 
gressed in all are^s of functioning. She 
exhibited autistic tendencies. 

J. be;gan attcndttig school in .September, 1972 on a twice weekly 
basis and was considered a member' of tfte preschool day program. She was 
almost totally non-y§t^l with vocalizations consisting of a repertoire 
of sounds "^hich expr^js(s\^' either pleasure or displeasure. She was noted 
by the psychiatrist- to haVe lio^sta^^le response and to be extremely with- 
drawn and aloof. ''Though' she ^nloyed body ^l^ay, ' she had little control of 
her own movements. J. was unable to sustain any interpersonal relatlon- 
^|tip beyond the superficial and sporadic. Left alone, she spent most of 
her time spinning, bl^owing her hand and walking back and forth in an\\ 
extremely mechanistic; manner'. She secerned aware of her mother but was not 
disturbed by separation. It was felt that this awareness was a positive 
beginning towards a deeper personal relationship' with another human 
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J. 



being. Concern was expressed among the staff that the ^low quality of 
J.'s responses were due to the fact that she*was"**endurihg" bur efforts ' 
with the knowledge that'^he would soon be going to a le-ss structured' 
, ' environment at ITome*^ Thus ,^ attempts to structure 'situations-which 're- - 
,^ quired verbalization^were met.wi^th indifference and withdrawal. :The * 
^ only thi'og J. s'e^ed^io en joy^ at this\ime\ werre ^Jeriods of' un/e^tricted* 
body pla5^ where no demands were made of herl On '£lie basis of these - 
observations, and after c^sultation with the psyc^iiatrist; it was 
decided -to ir\tegrate J ^into the residential program provided 4n the ^ 
special doTOitory.^t was felt that this would allow for m'ore consis- 
tent and intensive stimulation and provide an opportunity to better 
assess J.'s educational potential. 

Integration v^as begun in October, 1972. Mother stayed with J. x 
overnight on two occasions. - The purpose of this was twofold; one to 
provide J. the security of ^ familiar person, and secondly to^acquaint 
.niother with the school routine and some of the aspects of J.'s program.^ ' 
J- had a difficult time remaining at school on her first night. She re- 
mained upset until late in the night with no form of consolation satis- 
1. ,\ . . fyi^g her. Subsequent stays were more calm, though bedtime was always 
. : \ .difficult and J. would remain awake very late. J. spent her first full v 
'\ V ^^^^ school in Nt.vember at which tipie she was 'better adjusted to the 
'\routine. At this time she accepted belfcime but remaWd awake in her 
"\^m . ^ . 

The program established for J. involved, a highly structured 
schedule of activities in all areas of functioning. Situat^ons^were 
structured to increase bodily control, to ^encourage verbalization, to 
develop meaningful personal relationships 4?ith the child-care workers 
responsible for h^r program, and to improvljiself-care skills. 

J.'s initial response to the residential program was resistance. 
Initially, she attempted to sleep during the day, thus isolating herself 
from daily activities and other people. The approach adopted by the 
staff was to keep J. awake during the day and to involve her in activities 
such as outdoor-play, i*ocking on a chair with an adult, moving to music, 
and favorite finger-plays such .as pat-a-cake. J. was consistently re- 
warded for her participation in these activitie^.^by tickling, verbal 

% 
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€lse^ and oyster crackers. Though the ^bove activities w6re those 
:h J. most^ enjoyed she was still resentful Of staff intrusion. She 
_in to have severe temper taatrums when she was awakened and in 
^ transition from one activity -to the. .next. Theses tantrums were , seen 
. as ^ posil^iye step>n J.*s emotional growth.''' The staff felt thaPCthr"*' '^** 
tantrums) indjcated J.'s awareness and response to intrusion into hen. 
world. The tantrums' were initially dealt with by holding J. in a secure 
fashion and explaining to her that she would not be hurt nor would she 
be allowed to hurt others. Most frequent in these tantrums was biting ^ 
and pinching in an attempt to drive away the adult. As J. relaxed, 
she was released. It was not^d that the tantrums became less severe 
over time and that J. began to s^ek the aduLt for comfort during these 
episodes. In additjion to the decre)^se of duration and sev,6rity of the 
tantrums, 'they also became less genei^alized . only had tantrums^ on 

Tuesday mornings upon awakening and after Ooming inside f^ an out- 
do^or play period. The Tuesday morning tantrums were thought to be in 
response to the shift from beij5g"home on weekends ko being at school. 
It seemed to take J.^ one full day to make this adjus^tment. Gradually, 
these tantrums began t^ing place on -Monday mornings when J, was re- 
turned td sc^io^>^d again were^ viewed as positive in te\ms of J.'s 
\growing ayalrenesd of her surroundings. 
\ To provide J. with a more positive release of her anger, several 

measures were instituted. She was taught to hit pillows instead of her- '^^ 
, sel\ or ;3^ers. Each morning J. had a "private time"with a staff mem- 
ber wj^ich was. regarded as^a time for J. to do whatever pleased h6r. The 
staff ii\ember allowed no intrusions into the room and always ^at in the 
/tame plaice. At first, she involved J. in some structured body play 
activities and songs and later began to give J. the choice of playing 
with the adult or alone. "Playing alone" generally involved spinning, 
blowing on her hand and marching back and forth. At this £ime, the 
staff meniber would continuously talk to J., reviewing the day's activities, 
verbalizing J.'s activities and reminding her of all the fun things 
they could do together in "private time". It was noted that within 
the duration of each session, J. would begin to spin closer and closer 
'to the staff member, finally clinbing on her lap and smi^ling.^ She 
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was never required remain with th'e staff member btit once she ap-"" 
; piroached, it'was rare that she would chose to leave. ' J." used these 
sessions for a' variety of activities. On partficularly stressful days, 
she would spend a good deal of time in physicarisVU|:ion from the 
, '"P"'''^'^^ though, the iXtiter never'^allowe'd verbal sepa^^^^ 

casionally, J.' slept during tbese sessions. She was ~ always .-reminded ' 
that there was a time .limit to "priVate time" and when it wa^ over she'" ' 
woGld be e.^pected to pacticiiiate in regular activities. J.^ accepte'd 
this time limit and generally mdde an easy transition into daily activ- 
^ ities. the staff membe^r chose daily topics of conversation which ap- 

peared relevant to J.'s feeling. Most often discusse\l were those ^ 
situations in which J. had shown anger. Much, explanation was givel?^ 
about tl^e acceptability, of angry feelings and how staff wanted to par. 
ticipate in th/s anger rather than be closed out. J. was reminded that ''^ 
her Mowing and spinning only removed he*, from unpleasant .feedings but 
that these would return when she "tunea in". She was encouraged to 
express her anger more outyardly and was rewarded iox apprbpriate , dis - ^ 
plays o-f emotion., It was noted that her ritualistic withdrawal behav- ~ 
iors were greatly redticed after "private ti^ne" and she sought adult 
contact in a more positive way. 

Once J. began to relate to her two child-tare workers^ she began 
to demonstrate a greater- receptiv^- language ability and' t,o substantiate - 
staff feeling that she had good'fecep^ive ability.. Though she was nbt 
- ■ consistently respondin^^ve-rbally when requested to, she learned several 
nonverbal signaj^ for expressing her needs. Staff felt that these' sig- 
nal swoirU^^v id e a' necessary intermediate step, between nonverbal and 

communication. They were Laught to .give J. the security bf know-, ' 
^z'' ing that she could in 5ome consistent way demonstrate- her needs and 

would receive consistent response. In conjunction with these signals, 
verbalization was always encouraged and a phrase'was ^iven to each si:gnal. 
The above techniques were used .throughout 1972-73. J.'s progress 
; report In June, 1973 indicated that she had made progress in all Areas'. 

She accomplished the following tasks: - ' " / 
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Orientation and mobility: ' 



1. Demonst.rated increased bodily control and responfled^oik^. 
following commands: • • , " , ' 
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• a. sit Up ' . . 

'ST- , • S » ^ ' 

- 0. stand , * ; • * , . 

,^£^knees to chest . , ' " " •* . 

d . step up , ' 

' 2. W^nt up^, and down steps independently, holding the rail with' 
. ^ one hand. . * 

3. ^^und the door the third floor playroom with ah occasional 
« -^^erbal cue. • , , 

, 4. Pound^ her .way out of doors fronr the base of the staircase with 
' arf occasional verbal cue>. - * ■ : ' 

5- Walked on a balance beam with 'one hand held and one hsmd^n 
t>he ^3^11 . . * ' . • < 

Communication: • , ' • 

• ^xpresjsive language- * ^ 
' I,. Pulled on her. pants to indicate "potty" " ' ; 

2. ClappexJ her hands to indicate "hap|>y" or "excited" . ^ \ 

3. Pounded "on pillows 'to indicate "angry" , ' " 

4. Pushed plate away at mealtime to indicate "all done" 
Receptive language - t . / 
J. responded to the following commands: 

1. Sit down . A * ^ 

2. Show me *your belly- . ' 

3) Pull- your pants: up - ' ' • . ' 

down * ' . ' 

4. St^p up ^ ' ' 

Take off your clothed ' , 

6 — S tan^' up v, * - • * ^ 

On the Coipinunicate Evaluation^ Ch^t by Anderson^ Miles and. - 
Matheny, she' learned to' perform the following items -during the year: ^ 

1. , Reacts to sudden\noisefe 

2. l^onhal voice.quality • . 

.3* Laughs aloud • \r - . 

•4. Recognizes own mother 
• 5. Listens with understanding .to words / 

6. -Good /novem'ent of tongue ^and lips 
^7.- Follows simple direct:^rts 
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*- CHILD 51 



Birthdate:- 1/31/70 • \.. ' ^ ; 

•' ' " • ' •* 

Diagnostic Inforrfiation; ' ' ' ' " ^ * 

Ophthama logical Information: 'visual impairment due to retrolentai.- 

fibroplasia. ^ * r ^ 
Other medical' information: Born after^6V month gestation; E^rth- 

weight: 2 lb. 3 oz. ' 
R. was nor seen at Developmental Clinic 

* ' X — • as it was felt that he was meeting'* 

- . * ' ^ most, developmental landmarks. 

R» was seen on a monthly basis from January, 1972^ through 
June, 1972. He began attending school twiqe weekly in September, 1972 ' 
and was cons ide rede '^a member of the preschool day^^grogfamV 

y^i was >(ery^ reluctant to leave his mother on the first day of > 
school;-' Re^^pent most of the morning cryii?g and asking for the reas-. 
^uranoe that-she would. return. His childrcare worker consoled him,^^ex- 
plained some of the activities at school, and allowed him to talk about 
his fears. R.^ spent the entire; morning sitting^'on th^ child-care worker*s 
lap and was visibly more relaxed by the evido^he morning. 

Subsequent mornings at school pJf^edR. to be more relaxed about . ' 
leaving his mother and he began to develop a dejep and trusting, delation-" 
ship with his child-care worker. The progress report in October, 1972 
stated that: * * _ _ ^ 

R* has st^^^ped crying when Mommy leaves.* He knows that- she 
is leaving, ^aceepi^^this and expects her to return. He" has 
par.ticipated, in man^^tivities and is willing to try anything 
» once. If R, is uncomf^l^able with ,a particular situation^ ' 
Y he will return to soraethfhg in which he 'feels secure, or 
^ repeat .^n act ivity .over arid^er again. At .times he needs to 
know.th^t )ie i^ not alone.* . ' ' \ 
* • ►•^ . ~ ■ ' ' >^ 

GeneraJ goal^ ^establi^h^d for R. yere: 

* K To help wit,^' self-qare end fco develop si 

- cleanliness, and ^eating. *• * 

2, To.verbally conmiurticate ideas', "experiences and concepts^ 

• 3. - To devel-ep fine motor coord ination^'and greater^ muscle' tontrol 

^ , by mastery of skills invpiv^ng fi<ie;m\iscles.' * * * . 
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. 4. To attain^^rcatcr gross motor coordination tfhrough physical 
exercise such as, jumping, 'ioppin§, and skipping. •% 

5. To become more aware ofv^those airoynd him ^ind tQ take a 
greater fnfcerest in^others. • ' ^ ^ 

6. ,To become more aware of sound arid objects in the environ-' 
v.^^eitt and tp incorporate time and space. 

Some of the tasks develcpfed to'Thpleriient ll^*s educational program 
in accordance with the abo^e goals were^ » < . 4^ 

1. To remove pegs from a iTegboard and'tro replace them* in 

^ respons^ to verbal direction. ^ ^ " * 

2. To drop blocks into a box/' *^ 

3. Tp draw circles on a chalkboard. 

4. *To locate the source of a.^l'ight by tpuchiog it. v ^ 

. '5. To -point to the appropriate eye when asked to paint*'to t-fae 

eye where the light is. ^ / 

- ^' > . ' . • 

6» Td participate i'n circle games ^ ' 

7. To. follow simple rfirectiong : . " * 

a. ' Put. your hands ^in the air"". . ' ' ' '^• 
b. ,Put. yoiit 'hands tJ> your side. . " • * 

- c. Re£;ch dovn and -touch your toes. . , ^ 
d. Touch' ypur shoulders. 

e; PjLTt joar hands on your head. \ \ 
*'8, -To identify common objec>ts (e/g. comb, toothbrush, barr of ao^ 
9,. To begia'toilet training: " ^ . - 

.'j* a. To^pull pai>ts up and dowrv^^ ' ^ 

b. To urinate on the 'potty c.hair at Scheduled ihteryals; ^ • ' 

During the fir$t half. of the' school ^year, R. bepame increasifigty 
fond of attending school. He also acquired^ many of the above sk-ills ^ 
and related w^n to his child-care, worker. He began' to .become ^wa re 
of thfe.othfer children and* would often ask about them. ' rV, was. integrated 
into small g^roup act;Lvities for short periods of tjii^e and learne^^ to 
say his full name, to identify various body parts, and to id^Trtify^ cloth- 
ing. During this small group sjession,, ^R. was exposed to various . \ 
texf^ures, fruits, and vegetables. He no longer needed to hold an Adult's 
hand when moving about and .could locate varies -rooms- o"n 'the.^ third >floor. 
P.reyiously, R. had always arrived at school with a favorite toy from ' . 




home which seemed to -provide .him with, some security. Tliough he 't)ften 
brought the toy ttixoiigh Ithe year, he was able^ to relinquish .tt for most 
of -.the, reorning. ' ^. ^ ^ 

^ \j • * 

' had acquired many social skills and tfee^staff fe^^t that he 

vould 'profit* from a group experience with sighted children. Though he 
was ^ujltc proficient verbaj^y, he was still restricfed in his freedcp 
of movement.' It w^s hoped -trhij^ group experiehce with active children 
V20uld provide hlin with a model and incr^asg his motivation toward freer 
movement. 

It) March, 1973 began attending a weekly preschopl group at 

Shady Lane Schoal. fhe group was designed "to' include b0th mothers- and 

their pnldreti, with the goal of having the children develop peer re- - 

lationshi*ps thefr mothers* presenc^e providing needed secuiMty. , In 

addition, R. *s clvihi^care worke r^ attended these sess'ions, her goal 

bei}Tig~T:D vjjbdrw*^-^ Rr^became integrated into the group. The experience 

proved positive, and.R. establisljed brief relationships with some of 

the children and did, in fact, move about in a less restricted manner. 

Tne initial report, as written by the- chilcf-care worker reads: 

At first'R. showed little interest in any activity. We 
explored the room together. R. was introduced to his 
teacher^ M. R. discovered the piano and started to pla]^ 
\ -unt-il he v*as interrupted* by another child, R. moved t^ . 
the bloc^<: corner andplayed; with the toy animals and trticks, 
brieflV) With Mommy close by. R. was the'n i-ntraduced/y:o 
a little^boy, J. He aftd J. pfayed side Sysnde in the ^^loc 

^corner. R. moved to the table^ where "he anja Mommy played 
brie fL)^. with some playdough. ' All the fchiLdren^ were , at. 

thxs time /gathered around-a tuftle: R.ypicke^. up' the 
turtle and iianded it to the teacher. moved .lio the 
table for snack. ' \ 

^ . , At the t^ble, R. conversed with the oth^i: children < 

adults telling everyone about his daddy and bis" brothe 
^ Aft^ snack, FT.. went back^to' the*';block corner ^anS^ limbed 
in one of' two wooden wagoj^>'He a»nd Mommy and the- teacher, 
.took' turns pu^hing^ and' being pushed in the .wagprir R-. 
ta\lfed with another parentjV R. and another child .fought 
over'^possGssion of the wa^n until'^ the* teacher interce^led 
'•"d moved the other* child ^to another *wagon. R^^ piled ' 




blcK^ks' into the wagon- and then ^replaced all tl)e blc 
' the she-lf.^ R.^,m6ved;to the "hbatl* wh^re other: chil 



ocks on 
Idren " 

re at play 'and briefly rocked the "boat'^r. It waa * 
/ ariitopnced that it .was soon time* to go home is R.^^- teacher 
cairie , and "talked' brie fly with R. Everyone' moved to ^the 
mattress- for>5ongs . Hie^. children ^ang the ^us/song.> 
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'R. was asked -what he would like to take on the bus. .His 
reply „as me, m^,me". Everyone then played Ring Around* 

I . ^ul" . the-circle,. holding. the teacher's hand 

and that of ahother child. • ' ' " - 

Gradually, ,R-. demonstrated less need for his mother'^s constant 
.attention/ He became increasingly able to chose favorite 'activities' 
though he stiH needed support in confiict situations wlth'^o'ther chil- 
dren. In the final report, the teacher indicated ~that R. had made,^ ' 
several gains, but that he would have made a fuller 'ad jus tment to ' the ■ 
class in a longer time period. 

On thq b|sis -<?f R-.'s experience and the reports o/the teacl 



the chiid-care worker:; and R. 's mother, plans were made for R. to 



"attend a pirescfiooL day camp at -the Irene Ka-ufmann Center. A staff 
membeu from the Early Education Program attended camp with R. for the 
first week. It was heV goal to orient R. to the camp program and to 
as^st the counselors in this orientation. • At firVt, R. was upset and ' " 
cr^l for his ,^6ther.. It w^^felt that this was a manipulative action' 
in response tb new situation, and R. was reassured of his mother'^s " 
retun.. After phis brief reasW^nce,. R. began to participate in campi 
activities. He especially enjoyed outdoor aQ^vity and swimming. The ' 
Early Education Program staff membgr e^plained'^to R. that she would not 
Be returning on a regular basis but would visit him. After some dis- 
-cussion, R. accepted this and^ould verballze her leaving." On aVeEurn 
visit, it was reported, that R.^had made a satisfactory adjustment and ' 
■ was participating in all activities. , ; ' 

^.^^^^'^^^ school -year, R. made the fqllowing gains- and performed^ 
tH^'-follo^/ing neVtask^: ' ' , '. " . ' 

.Orientation and^ftnhi Vfty '(from -|:he- final prog-gess report); ' ' ' " 

: R.. has -become quite familiar witK^ds classrooms .and is more-' ■ 
confident in his.- ex^^tatioh of th^-^ooms;. He knows, the locajiion " 
the gym and. the ^playg^^. . R;. is', able to/go , up . and ddwn. stairs inde- " 
.pendentlrand is aware-&i the notches =on .the 'rail ing whi^h 'indicate " " 
where the steps begin arid end. R'.'has fenjoyed many &utdoor activities' 
He h^s learned ■that.ipul^Ling on the .bars of the push-pull swings makes" * 
thcm.moVe.. He. ha§,aiso'enj*oyed 'playing in the saridbox. ■ " ' 



torn thp Communication Chart by Anderson, Miles and 

jld point to dolTs eye, nose, mouth, hair,' hand, ' foot, ' etc 
Followed simple directions, ' , 

Has discarded jargon, ' - ' ^ ' - 

Answered ^ 

What does the doggy say? • . ' . ^ 

What does the kitty say? 

5. CountexJ to three/ * . . 

6. • Repeated 5, '6 pr 7 syllable senteiice. 

7. Repeated 2 or 3 nonsense syllables. 

8. Repeated 2 or 3 digits: 3,1,2, etc. 
J 9. Told how simple' objects are used. 

10. Named objects: pencil, par, key ^ ' , ; 

.Child-Care' Worker's Report: * 

R. has no difficulty letting us know what he w^ats. He has also 
come a long way in initiating many of>his own acti:vities. He still 
speaks rather softly and we have encouraged hin/to speak louder. We 
have accomplished^ this to some extent by playing games where we ptoduce 
loud sounds on a drum and by talking about holding' up our heads and 
facings the person to whom Ware speaking so that we are . heard. 

Self -care Skills {from the final progress report): ' ' 

- Eating: R. fed. himself cookies and crackers. He drank inde- 
pendently from ^"cup and replaced it on the table without 
spilling. He began to try to hold the c<ap with^one hand and 
hecame increasingly successful.- • 
Toileting: K. began to use the potty chair but was' not con- ^ 
-.^sistent. ^It was felt that R.^ understands wh^t hk was to do, 
but did not alwayg produce.^ He assisted with ,his .pants, and 
attempted' to |)ull them both'up and down , at potty time. 

Th^vfol lording items were gained on the Ma'xf i^ld-Buchholz Scale 
of Social Maturity for use with Treschool Blind Children: . ^ ^ 

^ Shews definite attempt to feed self with spoon. 

'2. Makc§ definite effort to^jull up or 'push down unfastened 

panties as an act. of undressing, or when going to the toilet. 



• f • . ^ • ;9 - <• - . 

■ . - 3. Walks upstairs without physical help/ . ' s 




4. Relates experiences. 

» * • • , , Hat * 




' 5t Jumps with 'both feet from low box or bbttom step. 

*5 ^ - - ^ • ' « 
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I • ... CHILD #69 

: .. .. _ 

. ifiirthdate: 12/27/70 ' ~ * . / 

'Diagnostic Information: Light perception in both 'eyes/ Corrective ^ 

- lenses^worn. Bilateral nystagmus . Probably' ' 

• / ' congenital bilateral optic atrophy, ' * 

• < * 

Language and motor delay-, " 

B. was referred to the Early Education program through the 
- P-ittsburgh Branch of the Penns^/lvania Association for the Blind. At 

• that time, he was receiving prog.^atmiilng". through the Earljr Identification 
. Project at the Home for Crippled Children. The staff there' felt that 

B. needed some special assistance due to his vi'sual impairment and a 
liaison was established between thfe two agencies. B. began attending * 

• ■ the- Early Education Program at Western PentiVylvania School for Blind 

, Childreli (WPSBC) in October, 1972 aijd was seen on a weekly basis. . His • 

schedule was increased to twice weekJLy in February, 1973. • His initial ' 
'^sessment indicated the following: - , * .. , 

Prientation -and Mobility ; ' ' * , 

B, preferred ; to crawl but , could walk if one hand was held, B, ' 

explored hi^ environment very, carfefutly and wa? especially attracted 

to lighted areas, • ' . » 

Commui^ication : , . » 

1. Expressive language: B. did not have any spontaneous speech, 
. ^ * >B, babbled and irritated sounds such as !'rria'^ and "da,", 

2, Receptive language; 'B, seeWd to de.code most statements. At 
tildes he followed simple direction;s^(it 'generally he withdrew 

. ^"^0^ th.e task, crj.ed and.cra^^ldd ^^way, * ' ^ ' 
Self-cai:e : ' ^ ^ . ' ^ 0 

" 1, Eating:, B, dvank from a cup, B, did* not ch^w and he rejected 
^ solid food, " •* ^ ' ' 

1. Toileting: B, was not toilet trained ^and wore diaperg to 
^ ' schobl, ^o, previous attempt^ had * bee a' trade to train^'him. 
Socialization: s ^ ■ ' ' ' ^ ' - 

B, interacted Veil with adults. He readily accepted new people, " 
*B,--dtd noVax^cept peer interaction and seemed somewhat unaware of th^ 
pother •children,, , 
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VLner uDs ervacions Perttfnent to Emo'ti^fial Development ; , ' ' 

B, attempte^d much testing behavior; manifested by screaming and 
and crawling away when demfands w^ere made upon him.^ * - 

A Denver Development-al Scraening Test, administered in October, 
1972 indicated thkt B; performed the following tasks: ' 

Personal-Social:," * • ♦ 

1. ' Regarded 'fate S * 

~ \ * '2. Smiled^f^spontaneously arid responsively • >^ ' 

3.. . Workied for toy. out of- reach ^ 

4. Drinks from* a cup 
* . Fine-Motor-- Adaptive: 

^ 1. Followed p^st midlin^ ' 

2. Grasped rattle " ^ 

3. Reached for objects 

4. . I^ked raisin ^ ^ . - 
^ tS. Passed cub^ hand to hand 

Language': * . ' * ' ^ • • — ^ - 

1. ' Responded to bell . ' ^ ' < . 

2. Vocalized (not' crying) 

. 3. Imitated speech sounds . \ , 

Gross 1"1otor: ' * • - 

1. Sat without support . . • - *' 

2. Got to sitting ; . ' * ' . ' s 

3. ^Stood holding on . * 

^ . . ^< '4. Pulled self to stand . , ^ 

On .the basis §f these, initial Evaluations,^ a program was planned 
which ^included the foilpj^^ing pajor goajs: ' / ^ 

1. To walk' independently' * 

2. ' To feed setlf with a spoOn* ' ^ v ' 

3. ^^'Tp eat solid foods s ' ' 

. \4^., To b6contc aware of .other children and to participate in small 
V group*activitles. . ' • , . .^ 

,5. To, acquire 'the beginnings* of* verbal language^. 
.6, To play with« a, wider variety of toys, especially tlibsj^ which 
n^oul* encourage independent mpbil,ity-^.(e:fi. pull toys)' and 
those which would improve ' fine motor coojdina-ticjn (e.g/ pe^§, 
^ ' • blocks)/' , . • . 
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Some of the tasks utilized to imQle^ient these goals were: 
.1, To pull a pull .toy, 

2. To play a ..crank-type musical toy, ' • ^ 

3. To place plastic "don?its"'on a post/ * * " 

4. To stack blocks . ' , 
i 5. To pour water. ' . . ^ 

6. • To eat solid food- cut up in a soft food such as soup. ' 

7, To find an'. object which was hidden from view, 
•>8* To walk indepC'ndenti.ly. 

' Of major concern when B. was first seen was that he was not 
walking independently. He appeared to have the necessary, balance and 
coordination and walked well with one hand lightly held. He preferred 
crawling as hj|#^imary means of locorao'tion; When required to walk 
as opposed II crawling, B. protested. » It was decided that B. would be 
• held when he wanted to crawl until the protestations were over and then 
stood up and walked, .holding an. adult's hand. Since. B.' loved to explore 
tHe .classroom areas, this ^notivated him tpward the upright position. 
He quickly learned that, the rey/ard, exploration, could only be attained 
walking. Independent walking was^ broken further iYito the following 
component tas^is : 

1. To walk holding' with one hand. ^ 

2. To wajlk holding a ruler <the^ adult held one end, and B. , the 
other.) ' ^ , • . 

3. To walk pushing a small, s tif f-handle^r cart . ' t ; - - 
4% To >?alk with a jumprope -around his waist (the adult hel,d ^the 

ends of the jumprope.) ■ " ■ J • , 

5. To w^lb inde'pcTndently. ; ' j\ 

' - -jf " , > . ' . 

B. was quite sensitive to the adul't's position when he walked. 

-Any. slight change in the vay his Ifand was held' or an Attempt by. the" 

adult to release the ruler-, initially met wiCh. protest, -fhe Craps-ition 

to- independent walking- toqk place jlur^ng the implementation of tasks ' 

#3 and #4. The cart providcdB. with the necessary security for walk- 

-ing but elimin^ed t*e need'for adult assistance.^ When tbe jumprope was 

,tried, i<^had gained ;con.fidenc,e'an^ was not as sensitive whe:ii the adult 

'faddi^her assistance. Within two sessions 'after the use o^'thV- jumprope, 

vas walking Irtdependently by February, 1973. 



Subsequent to' the acquisition of independent walking, B. also 
began tolerating m9-re slfructure in his schedule. ■ Whereas initially he 
could be engaged in a task, for approximately 2 minutes, he could now . 
tolerate between five to ten minutes on one task and a total structured 
setting for a half 'hour. He was also able to participate in circle 
games'and enjoyed the songs. B. attempted to sing along and-Vhis speech 
became more intelligible by the.end of the school year. 

".The final progress report in June, 1973 indicated that fe. had 
made several gains in accordance with the above tie fined goal^: 
Orientation and Mobility : ' . , ; 

-B. went up and down stafrs holding on to the rail. 'He did not 
need the adult's hand after he started. He did not alternate his feet 
on the steps. .He was beginning to run a little; with adult help he ' 
bent his knees to jump up. B. walked around' obstacles that were in his 
path. 

Communication; • ^ 

' ~~ ' ' - 

. , B. still babbled but he'was beginning, to say".some wdrds su'ch as ' 
"eyes" and "mouth"' gfter hearing the adult repeat these^ words while 
placing his fingers on the ap^priate bo^y pkrt. B. followed simple 
directions such as "Put the cup on the table" and "taste t4ie cookie". 
He also understood "no". . . < 

Self-earo ; ' - 

B. accepted more solid foods with less mashing."' -These included: 
poi?k and beans, french fried potatoes, and jelio. He stil 1^ refused to . 
^eat meat unless it was cut up into very sAall pieces.. To encourage B. 
to chew,- I placed one hand over . the upper parf of his mouth and placed 
one hand'on his chin.- By pushing up and cTown to bring his teeth to- 
gether, B. began to chew. This was successful with candy, gum^drops'J 
and some meats. 

Socialisation: • ^ 
— f ^ , " 

In 'group activities B. sang "Put your finger on your (-body parts')" 
"Ring Around the Rosy", and "Pat-a-Cake".. He was often intelligible 
and kept time with .the music._ In sm^ll ^roup activities and with adult 
help, 3-. was'willing to taste cherries and grape fruit . The statf'was 
pleased at his willingness to try these fru-its even' though ,he 'shortly • 
spit' them out . • ' " • 
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B. eajoyed singing and clapping his hands .^nd held other chil- 
dren's hands during circle games. He participated in parallel play. 
Othor Obs ervations Pertinent to Emotional Development ! . 

. walked .without physical support; ^He pulled a string'toy toward 

himself and from^bchind while walking. ^In water play, he emptied water 
from a~cup,^then watched where it went. He. rolled a' b^ll. In fine 
motor activities, he used^hls h^nds to reach, grasp, bang, and splash. 
B, placed small blocks'into a container ^nd then took them out; he' - 
placed "donuts" on a stick and removed them. * \ ' 

On a Deir-.'er Developmental Screening Test administered in June, 1973, 
B. acquired the following new skill€: 

Personal-Social : ^ • • ' 

1. Used spoon, spilling little . 
Pine Motor--Adaptive : * ' ' ^ 

1. Followed, ViO degrees. ] ' 

2. Sat, looked 'for yarnt* ^ 

3. Sat, took 2 cubes.' ' ^ 

4. Thumb- finger grasp » 
Language: " • 

1 . Laughed ' ' , . *^ 

2. ^qwealed 
Gross-motor: - , , 

c 1. ^ Stood alone wqII. ^ ^ • • 

2> Walked well. \\ " ^ ' " . 

3. Walked up steps. - . ^ . ^ ' > 
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' CHILD #70, 

Birthrate:- 7/6/69 * * " . 

Diagnostic Information:, ' « • 

Psychologist's Report, 5/27/71-: At a chronological a^e of one 

^ year, 11 months C. earned a social 

^^ge eqfllvalent to one\year and 10 
months on the Maxfield-BuchRolz 
, Scale of Social Maturity. ^ At the 

*<• same C,A,, C. earned a score which 

, falls at the norm for the 15 month 

. ^ " level of development on the Bayley 

Motor Scale. ^Failuri2s on the 
latter scale indicated areas that 
take a jgF^^t deal of mobility and 
^ . ^ good coordination. C, gave the 
r . . ' clinica^l impression of being 



Developmental Glinic Report; 



emotionally immature. It was f^lt 
that C. was functioning within the 
' avetage range for, social develop- 
- ment but that motor development ^ 
, ^ was. lagging. ' > . , ^ 

5/12/ J\i Visual impairment was diag\oVed 
\\ ' "^'^ ' .^'secondary^; to aniridia, -an^teriotv polar 

, w cataraqts, and glaucoma. Slow 
language cjevelopmentf^was noted. 
Speech Consultation: 2/25/72: .It seemed, that^C^, was operating on 
^ » mtjc1i,too basic a le^el to 'expect 

, ^ ^ extner good rbceptive or expressive 

' . ccmmuniGation from. her. It 'was 

' , • recommended to use the kind o5 

' J , stimulation, technic(ues that a mqther 

' . * . »,might use with. a oontial six to ei^ht 
.'.<'. V month old child and bu?ld fronf th^t » : 

.'. , " . • ■ ''■ •• • ^. " . • ^. 

- ^ ' • point.. . . ■ ■ . , • 
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; C. attended the Barly Education Program two iifornings a week during 
the 1970-7L school year. She began to attend five mornings a week in 
September,' 1971 at the age of two and attended daily from 8:30 - 3:30 in 
1972-73. C. was considered a member of the preschool day program. The 
Initial assessment in September, 1972 provided the following information: 
Orientation and Kobilitv: * ' - ' 

C. did not always appear to hear background noises. She usually 
did not turn around .when someone^ pa lied her name. She either did not 
hear her name being called or was unaware^^that someone had called her. 
C. attended mainly to the movements of the child-care worker's mouth. 
She also enjoyed music and danced along ^to a record. C. walked up and 
down stairs unassisted and without upset. She went about the playroom 
freely and hc^s become familiar with ehe other classrooms. - 
Communication: ^ ^ . * ^ 

C. had imitative speech. She babO^led many sbuntis and had'.some 
words which she used Indiscriminantly. She imitated: vdoggie-Zruff-ruff , 
telephone and "whee". C. said' "peekr:a-boo", putting he^iiands in front " 
of her face to hide. She sang something close t^'J^ing Around the Rosy". 
Self- Care: " ^ ' ' ' . \ ^ 

1. Eating: ' C. fed herself with a spoon and on occasion, -used a 
' fork. .She had definite food tastes. Among the foods sHe 
^'liked were beans, soup, potatoes, chips, bread andi buttejc, 
* pudding and ice cream. She^did^not like vegetable's and ate ' 

* , meat when it was'mixed in with 6ther' foods as in stew. * C." 

- "^^V thr^iw hpV^ food on th^ floor^if given something she did nbt' 

^ like. She" enjoyed watching others eat and liked others to 
Watch her. * ' \ . . 

^ <. 

\ 2.- Toileting:. C. urinated on the pott9 chair when she Arrived ' 
'^t school, and before and after lunch. Sh^ *Jfad occasional 



accidents , 



. . ' 3. Dressing: C. held out her foo.t for shoes ,and pilshed her arm. 

through the sleeves of her dress, ghe was usually coopeV- 
.ative \;hen dressing. ' ' ^ . . " 

Social ization : - * . ' ... y 

C. wenf from one child-v.-are izorke-r to 'ano-ther without any 'apparent ' 
s'frcss although shejwould not' share \the aclult's attention witii anyone. ' : 



C. actively participated in- circle games with her peers. She would 
permit^one of the other children to hoia her haad while in a circle but 
did not like to be touched by-the other' childrea in a^y- otKer situation. 

'C. went from Moirany to chl-ld-care' worker/iridiscriminantiy: Tan- 
trums occurred when- she did not get the full attention of a chiW-care 
worker or when she was encouraged to' -do something &he did^'not want to 
do. In order to- fill C.^s needs for affection/a fifte.en-ainute perio-d:- 
*was set aside for affectionate play, including cuddling, body play, 
and gam^s which involved C. aod her child-care' worker ••in"'physical- close- 
ness . ' • 

. On the basis" of the strength^ and weaknesses indicated in the * 
above report, thesp goals were established: - . ' - 

1. To develop a more active interest- in various sounds. To - 
identify cQmmdn sounds. , • ' . 

• 2. To sing along with familiar songs. V ' • ' " 

3. V To perform simple commands .such as: sit down^ stand 'up,- put 
the toy down, pick up the shoe, etc. ' ' • ' ' 

4. . To participate more fully in circie g^mes* 
*5.- To participate in parallel play with another child. 

6. To take off her coat. . '^'. r 

7. To build a,two-blo/:k tower , or 'to make a wail ttainj^out o£ ] 
^blocks. . . . .\ ' ■ ' • . ' V 

8. To ve-rbally identify common. <?bje'Cts: j * 

9. To answer^^simplc questions su^ch as I Do yoq want a -cookie?" ' 
10. To pQint ttf>er nose, eyes, mouth and hair on comnvand,,_ 

"11. To verbally conimunicate her tieeds^ • " • ,.\ 

12. To respond when a^kcd;/; .What, is'-yotitname?^ ..." ... / ' 

13. To. wash hands in preparation for lunch or at?cle^n-up tima^ 

14. To locate a towel ar.d use it withl'only verbal ^ plies . 

' • ' ' * - . • • . * ' 

Since .C* ha^l* demonstrated delayed language acquisition,, the develc 
^nt oT approp^riate sJ^ills was. central 'tV'al^' the/aibvfe' go&ls. At 
- first, C.was noted to babble 'e^j^tensiveTy,;. ;Lmitafe.^ s^ogui w/irds, apd say ' 
so^e words spont^'heously but at ^^inapprc>priate times; was fascinated 

— ^y the. movements of the mouth and spent long, per^io.ds obs'erv'iag other 
speech. The child-care worker -deVelppejd, various games around this 
fascmatipn and encouraged -C/ to imitate her mouth ^movement^. C. was 
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initially- hesitant about imitation and often perseverated on one 
particular movement. Since C. often lo5,t sight pf the intention of the ' 
game, the* child-care worker began again with gross bodily imitation. 
This was greatly enjoyed -by C. and she soon became adet^t at Imitating 
the child-care worker^s movejnents. The transitional point between gross 
motor imitation -and the initial mouth imitation^ games '<!ame as C. began 
assuming positions and waiting for the child-care worker to imitate. 
Her attention, at these. times was totally focused upon the child-oare 
worker who was now able to expand thesQ games apd to implement facial 
imitation.^ C then began to imitate the child-care worker* s mouth- move- 
•m^nts including- t^e '.movements of both the'.lips. and tongue.' She pro- 
duced a -v^lric^ty of sdunds on imitation. Added to the program were tasks 
•iwalving animal sounds.^ For a while, C. 'was intrigued by a stuffed 
'*fe6 poodle ;whiqh", the cliild^care worker manipulated. She 'first learned 
-tb^ iini-t^te "ru'M-xuff" wheii the child-care worker had the dog "say^ it. * 
She* thea -ferned^to. respond to the question; What^does the doggy say?, 
At this >oint, -what' had previously been mostly babbling became jargon.^ 
-C; jargqnedntp herself, to adults, and to some of the toys. Interspersed 
thropghout were intelligible words which gradually increased^ in riVcnber, 
Ta^ks involviag "fecognition of common objects we're then introduced, 
.^C^ w^fe fir-s^Wpo^eJ to a box-of common and favo rite ite ms. -As she 
played vuth^ them, the child-care worker supplied verbal labels and daemon 
^tratfed their u^e. Again, C. imitated the words at first and Uter 
began to'spqntanedusly say sjome of; them.. .Qplors were also introduced 
at this tim;^*. Initially, C. 'was to match small blocks to a'square of 
paper^o^f.^he same cdlor. Gradually, she was requii;ed to state the name 
of tjife color 'she, was matfchin^ and finally learned to resp.ohd vhen asked: 
Wh^t/Qjpior is. th-ii? ^ > ^ ' 

During May and Jone, '197-3 C. was expo'sed to picture cards repre- 
scnfittg coir.raoir ii:ems at school. At first, she \iras shown the concrete 
object. Wh6n thi5 was correctly .named , she was shown 'the picture of 
the same object and encouraged to name it. Gradually, the common 
objects were withdrawn and C.^was required to rtame the object with only 
th^ picture cue. She performed well on these tasks as long as the aSpve 
preccdux'e' was followed; introducing the concrete first, then the 
symbolic' ^ ? . . • 
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Another area of improvement for C. was ' socialization. Iniclal'ly; 
t. Related almost entirely to adults r only tolerating other children ' , 
during circle 'games. She showed no interest when her mo'the,r left. • • 

Though the-c\iild-care worker always drew her attention to mother's leav- 
ing, C. was inattentive.' C. 'was encouraged to wave bye-bye whj,ch-she' • 
rarci^y -did, though she watched the child-care worker w^ve, , She wag, tlj'fen 
encouraged to -say "bye-bye". At 'first, and in conjunction with th^ 
above outlined language progression, ,C. watched the child-care worker 
speaking with- no connection to mother leaving. < Eventually, the con- . 
nection between word an^action was made, and C. would occasionally '. • 
repeat "bye-bye;', bnly in May and Ju^^e did she begin to spontaneously " 
say ."bye-bye". , • ' , - 

To encourage relationships between C. and other children^ ^he -*?as 
incorporated intp. a sma- ll group o ompdsed,^f_children^ the Early Edu- 
cation Program, and;' the Nursery class/ C. began' to participate 'itt iong'- /* 
singing and "hand clapping aifter about two weeks of quietly observing the 
other children, ^helatcr began ,to approach otlier children »ith'^ hug' 
or with outstretch^^^s^s^j^^^^g^^ with' hen. She also * 

began to participate in^^iircir^^^^T^^W^^^^dinz to hold' an adult's 
hands and began to sing the" words- the songs in'-circle games. C. also 
began to engage' ±n the beginnings of imaginative >play. She became 
fascinated by jewelry and fenjoyed admiring herself in the mirror while 
weariftg earripgs ^d necklaces. She often chose 'the hat of anc^ther • 
cshild and wore it throughout^ the day", smiling, and parading around the 
playrx)om. < ' ' , ' , - , ' 

In May and June, C. began to spend short periods'of time in the 
Nursery classroom with the support'of a child-cgre worker. She enjoyed 
these pe-riods and anticipated goin'g to the cjassroom.'' When the morning 
period was over^ C. w^s upset at leaving.', ' ' ' ■ 

Based upon her gains in social ability, plans were made- for G. v - 
to attend a preschool day camp at 'the -Irene Kaufmann 'Certter . "A s,taff ' 
member from the Early Education Program attended camp with'C. for the 
fi-rst week. On the first day, C. attempted to approach some of th'e other 
children and to relate-'tb them by pushing or hitting. Most of the chil- ' 
dren withdrew from her. On the second and third days, she began trying 
more appropriate ways of approaching, such as hugging gently, or.'dancing * 
with othqr children.. She also played in the houseke'^ing, corner, 
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again finding positive peer relationships. C. showed extreme Jear in 
. the sx^iiraning ppdl but on a subsequept ;visit to the camp, it was learned 
that she adjustp^l to the activity and fenjoyed the pooV. ^ 

^ A' cause for concern during this- school year, was C, decreasing - ' 
food intake. Though she had been choosy from the start, she b^.gan to* 
reject even favorite food. It ha'd been reported 'by mother that' C. .re- 
fused 16 eat at home and' suggestions wer'e .made . Mother had not estab- 
lished a routii^e dinnet time, and C.'was often slee-py when dinner was 
presented. At this time, however, C. vas still eating at school. 
MotTier was spofadic in her attempts to implement a schedule at-home, 
and within about a month, C. refused allv food but milk and bread- and 
butter at school. She even appeared fearful and would cry when a much 
trusted child-care wOrker attempted to .feed her. C. cried, screamed, 
and curled into a ba^l when food was presented. At this point, further 
attempts to- feed C. were made in a quiet room with two staff members 
present. One, whom C. trusted implicitly^ held her on her lap, ready to' 
praise her "for eating. The child-care worker tasted all the food, hoping 
that C. would imitate. The" other child-ciare worker sat fac.ing.C. and 
attempted to feed her, ready to present milk as a reward. All these 
atteippts initially failed. The following notes were kept) 

3/15/73: C. refused all^ foods^, both finger foods and spoon foods, 
including deserts. ^The following ^teps were implemented,: 

1. was given empty spoonC-uls and reinforced for accepting 
the empty spoon by receivi-ng 1. raisin^ a 'favorite she 
' still ate . _ V ' 

'2. Tlie spoon was coated with pudding. If C. accep-ted it , 

she was given *1 raisin. 
3. Spoonfuls'wcre "alternated 1 spoonful of milkj then 1 
raisiit on a- spoon; then a spoon coated with pydding, 
We attempted to introduce "a few strands of spaghetti in 
a spoonful of milk. C. accepted sevei^^l spoonfuls until 
■ she detected the- s'paghetti. * ^ v 

V 3/16/73: Food presented: pizza, vanil la- pudding, chickeh'-rice ' 

• snup, bread and gutter, American cheese ^ ^cranberry sauce, french 
fried ^potatoes with ketchup, raisins, apple. C. tasted all foods. 
She Willingly ate cranberry sauce, bread and butter, vanilla 



pudding., raisins, and apple. ' The -eating" process was begun by' 
imitating the child-care worker. Af the fieginning she only 
accepted a spoonftii of food after observing the child-care worker 
• accepting a^ spoonful. At the gnd 'of the meal, she spontaneously 
aj:e cranberry sauce, vanilla pudding, bread and bufcter, apple, .and 
raisins. 

C. was then reintroduced to the dining rOom. setting^.' ■ At -first, 
she was presented with favorite foods with the gradual introduction of ^ 
ope new food at a time . By June she was 4gain "eating all her .old 
favorites and had l-egun eating a few hew foods.' ' She was! never cajoled 
at. the table biit was always praised for eating and for trying new foods. 

The final report in June, 1973_ indicated the following- progress 
during the school year: • • ' .■• 

Orientalion and Mobilitv : 

C. became increasingly familiar with, the Lower School building. 
She both located and returne<l from familiar places (dining room, play- 
ground, 'nurse's office) with only slight verbal direction- 'since she 
sometimes stopped to play. She added the following- to her knowledge o^ - 
body parts: 1 ips ,' teeth,, tongue, neck, back, " knees,' and "finger nails . 
C enjoyc'd the game, Mr.- Potato -Heac}. This game gave her the oppor-' 
mnity to place body parts in 'proper position in relajtio^ to e'ach- bther. ' 
Communica tion: • ' ' . 

C'. identified and labeled common objects in her environment. She 
identified the following objects as well as pictures of the pbjects when 
presented in- sequence or out of sequence: watchi ball, comb,- spoon, ' 
eoap, toilet, ring, cup, eye glasses, and hairbi-ush; " C . demonstrated 
the use of fiach^of »these objects. , . ' 

C. seemed td know but did nbt say the names 'of othef pfeople in 
her school environment, both adults and children;.' • ' ' • 

We .encouraged any verbalizations and required ' them for favorite 
activities. For example, vhen C wanted to jump, she uas asked, - "wAat do 
you want to do?"/ Though she generally answered, the adult, sometimes 
had to prompt the response. • She needed a great deal of prompting to say 
her name when requested. ; " ' ' 
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" * 1. Eating:^ 6.!|s e^tiQg habits showed great improvement / ^ She 
_ ' • ■ ate, favorite foods such as french fried p'otat-oes, breads ' 

; ' je-liy,- American cheese and bologna as well as ne'w^meat^ and 

^ 'Vegetables such las hbt do'gs , hamburgers, corn and tomatoes. 

. .She learned t"o .pu^h' he-r plate away' when she finished her- 
_ • . .^meal, She asked for more, milk ^nd named such foods as ketchup, 
■ water,, ^hd cqokie.- 
2. Toileting: .e. was consistently requesting- to go^Ebythe 
toiiet. She pulled down and pullqd up her panties .■ \he 
needed a- reminder to wash after t9ile"t:ing 'but cfid s6;with' only 
occ.asio'nkl verbal a^sistande. She located the toWel'and 
adequately dried-.her -hands. ' 

Socializatio n:' ■ * 

: • . . • 

■ V.-- ' . 

C.> ha? ^sho\^n a .greater- interest in the other children. She • . " 
participated ir-^p^rallel play with -anbthe r^" child and was an active par--' 
ticipajit^in 'gaitres with small groups^ of children. She enjoyed singing 
and dancing games .' In Addition. C. performed the fo'llowing new items .on 
the Maxfield-Buchholz Scale 0-f Social J'laturity:'' 

1. ftakes j5crsitive- refsponse to simple command or request. 
' » 2. Tak^es part* in parallel play with 'other children/ 

3. Uses, names of ^familiar^objects* - - 

4* Makes de f init^'e f fort to pull* ^Op or push do;^ unfastened ^ 
panties ^s an act of •undressing or when going to the toilet. » 

5. ^.Walks upstairs unaccompanied. May ho^I'd rail.^. 

6. Asks to go to toilet. ^ ' 

7* Helps at Little .houseTiold t^sks . , ' 

8. Dries, own hands acceptably. • ^ * 

9. Jumps with both feet frpm 'low box or bottom sfep. ' 

. 10. Walks do\/nstairs one step per tredd without help, pUoij'.g.ai- 
'temate feet on succes<$ive steps. - > ^ 

performed the following neW ta^ks on the Communicative Evalu- 
ation Chart by Anderson, Mileg and MaWny. 

1. Names- familiar objects: baUf dolly, etc. 
Z* u Reacts to sudden noises. 
^ 3. Heeds spoken voices. 



1^ 



fe* 



5, 
6- 
•. 7. 
8. 
'9.. 

no.. 
11., 

'l2. 
13. 

14; 



'Begins to vocalize iputtds/' , » ^ " 

Lo9aH'2ed soqtce of sound: .bell, et^;^.^ - > ^ 
Turns to-^speaking voice. - * *' ' " \*' ~ 

Understands /*no, W wheh spok'^n. • ' • ' ' / ^ ^ 
Babbles^ mbre extensively. • " 

Obeys* command, "Give it to me'". * . * ' 

imitates a variety of sounds. . , ' ' * 

Good movement of tongue and lips. , * 

Wentifies objects by pointing. 
Extensive vocaiizadion and echoing. 

Can 'point to doll's .eye, nose, mouth, hair, hand, foot, etc. 
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APPENDIX ^. (continued) 



Grade: 2. .* 
Diagnosis : stuttering 



4 < 



Pez*iod of .Summary ; Wov^, 1973' 
JanuaTy>, :i9V3i . * 
Clinibian:^ Sandra Schneider 



. " It was noted , through observation, that Stevens speech 
contained hesitations, repetition^, ^ and prolonga>tipns "in almost 
every sentence* He .did not seem to be particularly' aware of his 
dysfluenqies, although some straining of th^ nack and jaw were 
notod^ • ' ' , 

Speech therap;^ was ^initiated in November in an effort to 
reduce communicative ^tre'ss, (Steve seeme.d to, have difficulty, 
in -gaining olassroom Attention.) Teachers,- aides, child-care 
workers, and houseparents co-operated by insuring Steve ample #. 
time and attention to express his •coii5>Xete .thought • The staff 
was asked not to finish a sentence fbr him. 




, ^ By December 11, 1972, fluency was maimtained throughout the 
speech lesson. On January '3, 1973^ after a three week vacation^ 
.Steve maintained 100^ fluency, and w;^s dismissed from therapy. 
'As of June ^11,1973^ Steve maintained 100^ fluency^. 
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By Margi* Carlin " 

» Richard Stibnk, Tcrty Rya^ and Billy 
Frantz are retarded children with one 
thing In common ~ they art bligd. 

But zraddition, Richard' 5. andTerry, 
7, are deaf and cannot talk Billy, X}, has 
^rninof speech and motor disabiliticsw 
Many ^rtWtmt 

, Theaa youngstcrt ane ''some^ of tht 
• itwial students .^enrolled In the new 
pi:ogram for tbe blind multiple handi- 
capped at thft Western. J^crwylfanla 
School for B^md Children in OakJaihd 

Besides^ beihf^ blind, these' children - 
mifht also be dtaf.Jiave cerebral palsy, 
brain da'tnage, orthopedic handicaps, 
speech problenu, n^uscula^^ JystrojJhy 
airi other physical defects. ' , ' 

V Ii.additioa, tfaey fcare a variety of 
emoUoaal pi3>bJetiSi\ran|liix from ex- 
tre]n«. withdrawal tntoli faofjsy world to 
•ertatic temper taotnimf; whick it nolr 
aarprUlif coasHeri^ their cmbiag 
phyiktljMabiKtfei.^ 

Such an assortment of ^handicapped . 
djildren would be Mough to dau^t any 
leacher, but Dr. Janet G. Klineman an 
extraordinary educator. 

She is d^rediflf ■ this eigtinf 'new 
Mucalronal ^program ata^tba Oakland 



Escape From The Attic 

For year s^retarded'blindchU' /^new edueatiorud technique$ to 



dr^n with muttipls handicnoji 
JmsJitiSLhlddsA^mcay in nnict 
or institutions becmu—^poAnU 
and educator^ simply cmuldn^$ 
ebp0-with suoh ovencHelming 
ptphtems, 

iVoir, hote^rer^ educators orm 
taking <t new look mt 'such com^ 
phx cfdldten and developing^ 



l\elp them. 

The Western ; Pennsylvania 
School for Blind ChUdr^^ now 
is conducdngsa drive fer $600^- 
000 to build on Eveiu^ion and 
Child Development Center for 
these youngsters. 

This is the first in a series 
about som% of the children 
mnd their development idiHer 
the new educational techniques. 



school for the blind. Fpr three >ears, sht 
and tier staff have run an innovative, 
federally-funded (Title I, Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act) experi- 
mental program to see if special educa- 
^ tional techniques could help blind, multi« 
' pie handicappec^childQcn^ ^ «^ 

■The program, has been $o successful 
that the school la condiicting a fund drive 
for 1600,000 from foundation* and other . 
private sourcer to build a- third floor 
Evaluati^ and Oiild'Devetopnwnt Cen- ' 
ter ^ Idbd roumple haodicapped chil- 

gen atop the. present k>wrr school b^ild- 
g^' the Oakland blind (Stfftwa. , 
Then !i nOL.qucsti?n tbaf.Dr, ^Klta*?, 
man*a imaginatiya roetboda and the-tik 



thusiastic approacl^of her staff teach- 
ers«^ ohild care workers and volunteers » 
jiave brought a cascade of hope into the 
lues of Richard^ Terry i^hd Biily. and 
many "Other ^oun^sfara with similar 
.overwhelming handicap! 

Richard is an )»xample of a premature 
6-month baby who would haVd died^ 
another lime. But today, medical sqience 
was (ible to rally the latest' drugs and 
techniques around, his in^cubator and ha 
lived. 

•At h\t% be weighed just two pounds 
and sac ounces, but, after 85 da"^ of 
constant care, he was strohfenough to 
to home. 




" His pareQts, Mr. Md Mrs. John St!- 
brik ef MurrysvUle^ dkln't know for aura 
he wi^ bUnd and deaf unttt ba waa a 
^yearold. * 

BU^ Mrs. Stibrik says at«i kept dbtle* 
^ big ihinp aba ^'t want to aet. 1Ud»- 
ard^ didn't respoi^ to a toy or arms that 
reached for Watt and oolaes didn't mean 
• thtof.' * 

Finally, after weary rands af doetaN 
M clinics, 'tbcv reoetve< tka craali^ 
diagnosis ^Uut tteir aaa coalda't aea or 
bear. At t6ia news, Mrs* Stfbrik aald they 
panicked, ^cs ^ 

r 'We figured #e were being punished, 
for somethim we had done — tbit it was 
' our fault." Mrs. SUbrik added. Itey 
didn't realize it, but these fuilt feelings 
and self blame are common to almost all 
, parents of handicapped cfaildrett ' 
'^We just took him home, aid cried a 
lot. Then Wa Just made tq* oar mloda 
that we'd tiy to make his lifa aa bappsr 
u wa kn^ bow.|' , 

V iW wv^^-did this waa to eoddle 
liim and give him ereiTthfaii he aeemed 
Vio want. ™y, carried Aim aver^^irhete. 
In short — Jhey ke|»t h&n an Infant. 

When Be came to Dn- Klineman 4it the 
School for Blind Children, be' was 4 yeara 
old and in diapers. He couldn't feed • 
hhnself. He couIdn*t Jalk, and couldn't 
even.chew. ^ * 

"We didn't know how to teach a cSnd ' 
wbe couldn't see or hear how (o cBew — 
so wa always, gava him aoft foods or 
things he could suck," Mrs. Stibrtk said 
/ Richard could wilk qr crawl, but only 
with an adult'a bel;>: . f 

Ha didnt know the di^eroice |)etween 
^ day and nightt and freqiiiently would 
sleep all day, and cry^ whine aH nighty 
That .IUchard caused havoc in his 
world was an accepted fKt 

t>a'8«diriks wera fraatic. Hit years 
stretched ahead, aid^ao solatioTseemed 
ia sight Rickard was locked in bis ewi 

^ dark si^pt world, and Ida pareaU didn'ft 

« know kim to reach klm. 

A a6cial worker recommended they 
take the child- to Dr. Klineman for ' 
avaluaUop and MIp. And in the year 
slnca he's been enroUad-in tlft, special 
< progranf at the School for Blind Chil- 
dree, he hu learned to feed himself and 
to dress with soma assistance. 

Ha doesn't whkia apy mirl, but 
touches the teacbef'a hand whan ho 
waiita attention. He knows some signs to 
communicate fdrtbarby tduch. < 

Wlien ba wept bone for the summer, * 
^ hit mother saya ba would walk^lpoe to 
tha kitcben and atretcli out hia t^d ^ 
palihUp--jQ0thetabI^ 

"That wls'liis aign1«|t ba Wanted a < 
c4okie/'bta mother axplataa, "aadydu . 
don't know-how happy I wastes^ him * 
aak and to fiva blm that'cookia.'* - 




^ ^ Richard also ii twcominf adventure- 
. icone and eager to ezplorthU world. Hi 
/ will |o up. and down itepe, and walk 
• ^around a room alone. Hlj mother coiisid- 

era this a. miracle/' because she spent 

the fiht four ytpn of his. lift carr>'in| 

him aAund. " > 
Best of all, tht teachers trained 

RiShard to tolerate earphones, so that ht 
' can be fitted with a hearing aid in tht 

fall. In brief testing, ^perts havti found 
^ that Richard has aomt *'low register" 

hearing. cf 

Child cart workers begaa by putting- 

the earphones on Richard for a second 
^ or two. When ht would leave them on for 

longer aiyl longer periods, ht would bt 

rewarded with «ylrink of pineipplt fuict 

and "lots of 'hugs andkwes," accprdtag 

to Dr. Klhieman, ^ 



^ Before ht went tt'lbe icbool, Us 
mother said that if bt didn't Ukt lom*- 
thing, he'd jnat rip it off and throw It oo 
tht floor. Now he puta op with th«^ 
earphones. 

Nobody knowi how much Richard can 
learn, because they haveb't been abl&*to 

test hun adequately. But he Is maJtering' 
Important self-help ikiUs. 

Although he's |, he'a Just eniergirfg 
from the cradle. Dr. Klhiemart says that 
another yeaf of hitenslve trainint coiild 
hidicatrhls future^pabilities. 

Sach intensive work with bUnd^eaf 
retarded is comparatively new here, and 
guidelmes are behig established as the 
work gdb on. 

TOMORROW: Imaginative teachlOfC 
tecboiqaes for complex children. ' 
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. ticcon^ of • Series:]' 
^ By Mcfrgie Carlln 

Terry Ryan, 7. is a delicate blonfle 
tirl ' who totally dwf . has minimal 
ight. and* r.o verbal language' 

She was- nervous and imcontroIlabV" 

* a home, and dottors^'termed her *too 
complex and retorded to be (^ucated 

Luckilv. Terry never quite understood 
'hat hfe sentence from the experts, 
Hofes Lab^lr 

! Shells >rtlclled a special nevw 
jtrogram fo? blind, multiply handicapped 
voungsicr^ at the Western Penns>fvania 
»Schoo^ for Bhnd Children, and she is 

" making marked progress 

Dr. Janet G Klineman. head of the 
lower school at the bhnd institution ard 

• the innova^ve director of the speaal new 
program^* ha3 ,a healthy 'disregard for 
'what she calls "medical and psychology 
cal labels," 

She refuses to shelve any Child^ and 
abhors the policy of folding leverelj 
handicapped cbiluren 'away to Instita- 
. lions. and then (prgetting them. . 

She believes in observmg each child 
with fresh eyes, and 5a>^- 

*'Terry is an example of a child bcii 
labelc^. and everyone's supposeld* toJ 
sponS to that label It doesn't gi^^! 
child a chanee to grow and cfiancir 

Terry has psychological yroblems. 
She would'withdraw. and jM^fffin't relate 
, to other people or things. 
V Her mother, Mrs.JjTnda Barie 
Ftnlcyvilfe, said ihe ^uid gel 
she*d run aroun^Jinjiaintihc house 
, apart 

Mrs< *Bane. wjio^hai two other normal T 
cjfildrcn* says shei> rtjesn't Jinow *whal 
called Terry's physical problems, . . . 



floe who had Gennao measles dunn^ my 
prejnaocy." Mrs, Banc said Teny has 
The characteristics of a ralKHa (Gennao 
measles) chikt - 

When she discovered Terry was dcif 
and bhnd. Sirs. Bane tools ^ correspopd- 
cnce- course m comniumcatin; with the 
deaf, and aho had ne^Iy visits 'rom a 
mirse from the Pittsburgh DcveJopiBcr.- 

^ Ut Clinjc. ^ 

."B^t Terry wttivi iwfe. aad I dJda't - 
kMW U it U ber. I iMk ker u 
tke Nev Y*rk lBsti(ate for Uie VHuA, hot 

*tt tfidi't n^rk. bexai ftcJnt/: ap Uif* 
Wd kahlts ♦! tW dsUrfaed H>adres 

.4^e^td tWy ncte nM'e dutv^M' 
tkaa -Terry." Mrs. B» takl. 

^ Fmally, Terry was recommended for 
the Khneman program, and her p,o^es$ 
K 50 fantastic that it keeps the staff 
buo>ed up jpM to see ber Uossom out 
Her mother said <x 

^'I De\'er* bebeved 'thai Terry was 
retarded, but e^eo'boe saKJ tt>c *as. 
She's really cominj aiooj now. and the ' 
best part is that I can help her too They 
tellvjpe how to teach her wh£a ^be's 
home with roe." - „^ 

Kii«ws 70 W«ris 

Terry xtm kno»-s 70 Mord signs 
Expert^ discovered she has useful \ tsion. 
whKh' B being eocou«ged b>' spec«l 
techniques— working wiliFcpjofed pa>C7S» 
and bkJcks m* design problcra 

She does- ptfoles, can wnte «ome of 
the -alphabet, and r.en makss ^ome 
sounds b*rseif. 

Ifer teacher. John AJezsevich, de^ 
xnbes her as Tbn^ and vibranL" 
Such teachers dnam of uocovencg a 
"Helen Keller menlality'* and Alezsevicfa. ' 
feels Terry could be that bright 
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,BiDy Ftaatx, IX k described «s ^^tke 

He was a prematore child, b&nd 
birth. His twin, Margaret, has cerebnri ' 
palsy, and is coofiDed to a wiieel diair, a 
' student at the Home for Crippled Chil- 
dres. East End. • ' 
Margaret caiW and^W oonnal 
> 'ToWHifeai. baf BiUy'f laotber, Mrs. A- 
^ W. Frantx Fox Chapel. saH that Bifl 
* Uftedat,3*MKopp«iaIloranidden, 

^aod D^nid another word lata be was 
t •» ' 
•* f. 
. At 3, be wts cBmasageable at borne, 
aad his ptre&U pbced.bhn in the 
Anegbtty VaBey School fir EzceptJoBil 
CUldreir and tbeo is the Western State 
fi&ci and^bepita] iii Ctoocoburx. ' * 
Be was termed •^aerer^ retaiied and 
/ «MdocaUe»'* bcit seme totuithre person 
arWestera State noticed that Bmr bad 
•'wnetiang." 
He w» ao' extrerody jcUve cHJd/ 
' aad fifored OQt A way to we bis basdp ^ 
is a radar acrees, and eookl znore^iboQt 
qtxfte rapidly. Be icesDedTcty eager atki > 
ioqtdiitlre/ * ^ ^ 

M.be WIS taroed down at the Scboot 
fbc BUad CUldm at iirst,'at bete 
*^iKdocib)e.»* But iteal^. hb 'a«Sod 
jraoi lie.fot kcky. Be qiu^Qed 
for Dr. XUnematt's^rocracL /«' 

Odei^adofittei and aftertiQK pe^ 
shteot trainlof In maoaers .aid^achool 
^ bebttior, BiQy astoanded erwytoe-aoi * 
ddlgbtedbiipareats. '^^^ 



Far from bdhg retarded, be tamed 
out to be^bdghL . „ • / 

besilag Md abOitT U tack away 
facts k Us Biad tet *'abtTe average," 
Us teacbers say, aad'fram aew^ *'tbe 
wactt k ep^i U Blly,''.sayi^. Kltoe- . 
BMB. ^'Be cfB d^ list abott aaytbtag be 
aMUtadadfai* 

His tUrd-grade repost jdud Is'sprio- 
' Ued with As^ and.Us teacher, 
Mrs. Norma K. Doda, says: 

^'Bi&^^eageroesa^to learn, persona! 
motivatioo aad oetsemaiKe bareiadU- - 
tated^aod tncrepold Us' kanung poteo- 
tial beyood Mir W)e^o?ecUtio(«iHe 
baa Qude (enarks^ progress in an 
aeadefojcaMf c 

B»5tin.has minor speech and mobOJ- 
ty prebl^ns, and must hrft addiUooal 
social etj>erieote, But be come I long 
wav'fmm the ll-lyeaLr-old uodisddmed, 
bli^tferifig lioy termed ^'uaedticahle** by ' 
experts. , ^ ' ' 

.f At U, be now is a regular student at 
^ School for' Blind' Ouldrei, and the 
• "retarded" is not^a^ixed his ^ 

Wbe kstwf btw maj Terrys 
BOys are waitiH far tbe bcaefila af - 
L ia ti ai i a lW hiM;iaaifirt[arUif T - 

AlTorer the coootry, experts In spe- 
dal edocatico^^-Cke Dr^ iQinem2>-aie 
- txyof to iocatesoch cUIdro,-tast thett> 
adequately, and help them.* , ^ 

TOWMtOW^ dayail scbual 
dcrelapa SMttba^'tiueTalaate Uiad cUI>.'* 
drei wMfc^aalilpte bMdkaps. 
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Jo Eflind,:Deaf Retarded Children 



By Merg^ CaH^n^ . 



attks 'iAd iHMibtkos^HM ftetinf to 
fet a bettCTiireak. ' 

• • aad psjrdiQtofha are teamlof tip la find 
Um dxi]dre& and ftvt them tht ^eda)*. 
cffocatioD tbej ''TD absorb. * 

llieiirst tnstitmk» here toits£ri)B9fa a 
,facibly for this porpose ii tbe Western 
PensTtTacU S^ool for l^ffnri ChOdren ' . 
bOakUod. 

- / , 
.na acM laKifthw a M *jn tar 

tit« W its kwcr tdtnl^MUfac b lem 
as Ettkmtim md CUM Denliwaut 
. Cealer isr — Wply hiwicsff t< UM 
e^UrcB frMi lateex.ls 

' Tba adiool already baa a HM.iOf 
fziot frqFO tfaa'Sarah UtOoa SciU^ 
Fcbodatiao. and win seek t})e etfaer fndi 
from foQDdaboda aod pnraie aoonces, 
aatvdmc to Dr. AUofi. G. KkM, sme^to- 
t<odeQto6ttie*bDDdsd»oL ^ 

He stressed that the profrain 
eotifely separate frtm thtadwol'i r«fo- 
lar dashes fx bOod chfldm who are 
■ormal. Bowerer/ ba said that if tht 
chQdrea prora^eable, thejr wiQ be ab- 
sorbed into the Kbocfs re<idv 
hxn. Ha ezpbioed: 

*TTaloatiDf a bOncMeaf diOd, for 
lostaDce, is extrandy eompfez. Joit 
- jetrakic hov to cocnmnaicate with sodi 
a diDd is a Soo{ baM^ process* aod 
ptqf^ spedal t^dasques. (X coarse, 
soroctcnes sw± a diild IS labded retard- 
, ed, wken that HoMiM case at a&^ 
sinJpJy baa had a dancer / 

Tveoty jears afo, the most comtDoo 
eitae of blindness vu too auKh aayien 
admUHend fa} the incobalor. Mmj 
prenatore waDts surtnred, co^ to 
cofw wim retrolcota) fhTopia^a--an 
enxfiof of the'flbroQt taae behbd*tbt 
tent cf the era. S«di ddUren were blbd, 
bat with aonnalial^race. - " 

* *'Sm, bawtvcr* *t art icttiag the 
refills er *e r«Ma-Gcr»aB^bsies 
-«9iieak a( HQ.** Dr. JOsw sri^ 
"nese cbBfcui cas-W UM atf 
MCaly itMii. kara heart aad ae** 
raUf Itri^cfcda Mrf ate Im^lr. 




sercr wffl become l costoaal 
inati^ttoo. bccaata tt it ooc'cbartersd to 
do ao. 

^'If after tborotigb testiof and miat 
^ the metbodr wt know, the child is 
-(enaed^De'^ucab^, stept win ^ tfkta 
to 0^ chOd iiao the proper lostitu- 
tfca.- • 

, Ha'flitfaaatc4 ti»t tht cooceotnted 
peraaoaiiaed (e^bnc and teaddnf of eadi 
mqUpty kandicqiped bUod yoaasAa 
wodd coit at ie att HjMI a jear, and 
2Bi^ 0)ore. Ha expUioeST" ^ 

. "CUUrai wtt these tedkifc re> 
'liira a aae k w» ivtractiw prtcraau 
Wa «bK thraew carter wU be aWe ta 
MAe II aaefc eaaiplez ckStfres. Caits 
wabaMck,bitaflerafl,Mkaa 
lahoMHlife.*' 



-> *^5o(ne mar have fine cohxls, bet wiflr 
thdrpMcal defects, th^ C«D*ti^raa 



Dr. Kkw expUioe^ that many babies 
tared by modem mescal kc^oiqiMt 
ba^ tuusf efber pkyskal ddects, in- 
dadiDC baodDesi. Be described Mch 
dttldren aa "great bif questioo marks.** 
Ha added; ' ''^T^ ^ 



tbemams. H win be oar job toJ 
what these dSdres can (f ' 
a chance lo flower.*^ 
. KItatjjresaed that the QaUflMl b&d 



Die adx)ol hat a firm ba^ jspaa 
wfai^ lo nM'an aaaessmest facOt^ for 
bCnd, mottiptr hawfirapped dnidreiL 
For three rears, Dr. Jaoet G. Kfmman, 
•docatiooal director of the Vnrer sdiod, 
hat TOD tzBoratira d asses for sodi 

: jfBWIrterv^_,^ — „ — ^ — ^ „_ 

T^tfsa ipdade bOnd jia^^iaM who 
aito ml^be deaf, hare cer^nl paisr, 
braii^ dtcttjfc arthopecfic handicaps,* 
speadi pfonemt, moacular djstropfay* 
or severe emotiooal problems. 

«Dr. KZhwman facet the fact that her 
cotr poariUa reoommtedatioa for 
diiidrcn mlcfat'be that ther be iostito* 
tiooafited. 

('^fiut'theT' can be tatubt to handle 
bajie' needs— to waitt and dress and ose 
a spote io eat Eadi person thoold have 
(hat modi di|dtr IT poatibie.*' she said. 

Sba p^tBiSts heraetf no pitr or tears 
when tgotaoBplatbc a chad aotedcned 
wilhliandfcapt.'Sbe explained: 

*«Ibat dotaBtM> the cfaDd, aod 
we're hera to do what Ire can. These 
ddidrcn haoot ma-tb»^ need ao modi 
Ther'are acddeus of natore, or 
ptur^fcal prohtemt are. Ibey^^re 

^ jmentt, Miodr knows esacQr 

moA dter caa ieanH-thaC'a wbr eacb 
ciKne^aalpdiTfckMliBedapproadi.'* 
.Dr.'&UaeByabataoank; ' 
"We never sar aem,** she aart. - 

imOMtOW: DiTiliftaf 
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Educators For BHn 




tress Positive 




Cftirti tf c Struts.! 
By Margl# Cariin 

One <rf the first for educators at- 
the . Wc$terD P^nn5>"}\am| Schoo! for 
B»md Children m Oa4ciand iS to hoi for 
tbilAies. not disabihutt 

This nuLxim espccJiJiy applies to a 
new program for the bUnd mdUpJy- 
bajxScapped duMreo at ihe>5ci)ooL 

Dr. Janet Xi ^ Klir^an. head of the 
toiref school and director U the oei^ 
program^ ezplams- 

. «*irt lUrt vfeert tW c^td fa. aid 
Win t^t's Mi tiK cixrMotofical are. 11 
A ddU fa leres, bat itiU aa lifait fa 
tx yex faace aad be^H^, we treat Ua 
tike as UfaiL** * 

Dr KUneman sa>s bcr staff tnes to 
capitalize oo what the child can do to 
de^ek^ new ahil;pes 

Dtcttt lift Dcafcrf 

Many blind, tm:Itip)> handicapped 
children are the d misander- 

standiogs. Families fre<pent^ have f»> 
lentRieflt and tuUt ieelings. 

Sotne d these children have been 
' hidden in daric rooms, oeglected, beaten, 
abused, dver-qidulxed, in/anhiw^ ^ 
otherwise denied a dianct at a decent' 
life. 

^Tany parents and families smiply 
cannot hwyfie tbe-ovenrbefaioj prob- 
lems d a blind handicapped chiid. 

*^owe>^. Mce sQc^ t cUld fa W» 
— Uvmi aid breaihuj^ 1 feeS we kavje 
a resptxtsibHitT tt do what we eaa u 
make life etdnrable ftr hiai sad Us 

family." 



Ooe'vitaJ source of help \s. the Dcvel- 
opniecial C*n.c Director Grace Gregg 
«-i\vhcr staff is ready to. test chiidira 
^from "day one." She nplained: 

*Thr earlier we cai bejia asscsslcx 
abihues the better. WWa a cUId is blind 
and tfeaf. aod kas atber mtzltip;^ handi* 
caps, of course we kave special prob- 
lems aad it taices the dyd ke|er t» 
devdop. Bat we like to recoramead the 
ieveiopmest of aa edoeatioBal 'prapam 
or Ue chikJ asearty as possible,;* 

Increased attention haa been paid ^ 
recent years to de^oping tests aod 
educatjpcal tools for the mestally retard* 
eo. 

Maffvfftiaa Cof/crf icaef 

Dr, Ralph Peabod>, <oordjiafbr d 
the Department d Speoai Ld'XiUon and 
Rehabtlitation for the Visoaiiy Haodi* 
capped at Pitt sayi 

"Mofi^-atioo IS vital After all, if a 
duid is bhnd and deaf, or crippled, or 
has other handicaps; be doesn't have any 
reason to reach txiC 

'^te simply. thU kind of c^dkl has 
to be stimulated any way the parents or 
teachers can do it. He should be kept tn 



the ooUiest part^ of the house, and 
induded,m everythu^ He shoujdn't be_ 
^ hidden away in the daA and quief 
' corner.^ ^ ^ 

'"The teacher has to iwaken the chHd 
tn wliatever manner i^orks. Then the 
teacher mcst coodjtioo the child to 
perform desirable tasks— «> it boils down 
/ to a >ery elementarj- system of rewards, 
or good beiavjor and rewards for cor- 
rect response when yoa'r€ dealing wit*i » 
severely rftarded. Wmd. muitiply-bandi' 
tapped child." 

TOMORROiT: S P VM'l Fdocatieat! 
teckaiqae^or baadmalttpfy^aadi. 
capped eklMrea. 




rocw glosses 

.brip Jge Antonwcci leoM to reod. , - " ^ 



D r iOuveima tau^i ^Mlie SiinxA Uu 

Bhnd Qnldrcn m the reg^iiir onjicultmi 
for SJC > cars ^f ore de-.(lir»g to get her 
doctorate She had inie^^ed to concen- 
trate on corapcAsed speech a kind of 
"ear shorthand" for the blind. 

However. Dr. AJton G. KJcss. the 
t^.jol s superintendent. 5ieer«l her into 
developing a speioal tiirnaium for slow 
b<ind stilts. She began bcr study m 
\9& with a two-week scmiRar jor 17 
blind, mahip}y-han4»3pped chiklrcn and 
then- parents. 

''Indudisg the parents was a good 
kiea for IS. These people feel so isolated 
with their problems, we. were afraid 
they'd be shy and not talk. Btil oo tha 
coctrary. th^ seemed relieved to com- 
pare problems with other par^its in tha 
tame boat," t)p. KDnemaniaid. \^ - 

CMrtffa«tf If Stnrkta 

Dr Khneman began the &n of 1969 to 
orgacize a special nimcultmi for these 
children. 5he tra^ried to <^hcr special 
schoois in the eastern Lmted Sutes and 
.also developed a program of ooordinat* 
ag services of nanf ageoacs ^ Pitls- 
btnth to concentrate on each child. 

TlJjse include the DevdopmcnVal 
dmlc al' Children's HcspiUl, the Pitts- 
burgh Child Guidance Gmic. the Htta- 
both Branch of the Penosylrama Asso* 
datioo for the BDnd. W^em Psydsat- 
nc Institute and Qinici. tiw Unn^entty of 
Pittsburg Qepartroent d Specsil Edti* 
catJOQ and Hthahihtatjoa. tht Speeck 
abd Heann| CSi mc . aad whaterecjQihtr 




UARN lY DOJNC — Jro Thcvnos. ^. brcoks c^g lo doirw In foreground is Sorp Hondel. cndlrorn left. Eric 

bow^so ©rttire fl?bMp ccn.mix muffins ond fcolte them Wxxfcs. teochcr tude Beth Am* Petroglio. Ira. Scoltie ^ 

for !yr»ch Morty rnu lti -hondi ^yped chifar<n. hovt Klir^nsmtth ond Don Stqr key. SchooKfor Blind Oiil- 

•'SpQTTxnaTKHearnljyVnjayli^g'Wf*^ drcn iVos run innqvblTvt cTossn, tor thr^ yeon.^ , - ^ 
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Personafeed Touch Widens 
Horiions^Focltlandicapped 



ly Margk Coritn . . 
ImaffaM m Um tan Uiad' m4 

Ht tiitU it t auk qjoiet vorid. witk 
ttlj (fodi aD< UsU Mi to ' ' 

novletrn. 

jpectal educatkoal tedmifott, tUt 1 

kif a*mioittl phT^ •mtotf 
proMens, dunces mt- M 
ipcni lus liie^ m kttimm, " " 

' TrfiV. Iw^KNT, newjriTf WtaWj 





■p down sCept. So we bad to make a 
pme oat o( it 

"Sun has had some bad falls, and 
nabraOy ba feels safer in the vfaeci- 
dtair." 

A«major~lmpetas far Sam was tbe 
peraisUBct of a mtla bUod jdd at tfaa 

, ^ Till - ■ I— , I * * n 

acwoot nawieq <iooj» • 

Just he^ Mffkiv wtQ ba 



HondcL 



triad it, tbei ba fM ao pnmd that now 
ba-Ukes la sbow^ Kiss Smith said. 

fta eiafana that ''Sam the smarts 
to |g ahead,*' bat the tridc ii ta fe( hhtt , 
to pot bis ntod la it. 

'^He*s cantaokerowi^ and has ta ba 
kept in the mood," she aakt 

^ Catehiag *ae&<«kUre»lB lha 
maad^ Is the ibawM af fts aehaaTs 
ilintfi V ipp nach. that, mihUd 

hurt* 

Tba educiM oM l profram k relaz^ 
mi fbe open ' ct kia r oo fn desifBod to 
sthn^ eadt clod's tfflit^ - 



^l"^'".*" — rnjrwd^ jO, - "kacr kfalhr bUod dAiren are wear- . - 
22&2Li^^ ^ ^ ^ fa^sicbt tl»r bare. Tbef^ara 



•a^Jwwiftiim^ticilehlm.kiwbim. 
" lore hmf* hi other words, rmtryinc to 
faomanise Urn. I beliere TOO start where 
the diiki is-^ore be was in a TactasL 
ao I tried to pan him aot 

♦Tiowbefoesup toanother diSd. Ha 
respoods to me n little. Be*s rescfaiof 
out. I hope we can readi him." 

/^.fi?^ <rf Wie l^ayJnf 'foe/ on. Tbe 
children pretend at foioc to the doctor, 
to-tbeikntist, t^ the store. Iher actnanr' 
mix and Sbok fiilfl|s - like pancakes aa< 
cookies - then they eat what they cook. 

Simph r«cAiM|tts 

^ The children fet rerank — bits of 
candy-or fndt — for Jeaminf ^mpU 
thiocs, bot vital tidnfs for Hvinf ITS^ 
wwid — elementary mannett, bow to eat 
tod ;ehew, dress and imdress, toQet 
. . hairits. and so on^ ^ « 

The edoeationa} tecfaniqves are based 
« repeti^on autmost ba'ataboraielr 
simple. 1bere<are U steps m leaclinc 
SDCfa a' cfand to wash hb hands. Soj 
dcmcatai prbcedcre s art mspped for 
teadiiai tecomolkm, body inSafe. 
sabon aid an the other thia^ that are 



^^he^dWaniik It joOfed liie tfitf> 



«^tefcer lafiaKe patfcKe. Jmw ^ 
werkjaitaa 
t*f aM C* 

sr. Omf- 



>«ts«rjM^whi«tt^ 
EadL tUMf Wtaa Ml 




canfki^it tnouflh:^ wolk on eooottrafedtonMlbfireycskitamdar ear ddd cart wwkers e« werl 

cnimts, jmn on ^oin. r * kstaimroiTkvcalor.sqaares. * )nf — ^ theyMrt is sk* 

— 1 ' Blocks cftvery-slie and 'toapaaod Mo^ttet kr a kreaOyer," Or 

1^ lAe^fra^beith^aatodretma ^•ctik s^ maa saU. 

kH^^SL^^^ SL'?'^^r**'?y*?^^"^??° Althoa^Dr.KlfacmanlsiofatenielT 
^■M ijaeao^tteyorM. knprft,nodyour head. . .and soon." optimistic perw. abe admits that w 
MlwMaw ahaH^Ma-AWft -r-^' — r- --.-v--^ ' 'mnstbeTealistfctoo, 

etary tecfaniooa we can dntm npL 9qt if 
nfter n certUn thne,^a chQd doesn't 
respond, then we know the kstitotion is 
the answer. We must conceotnta. so 
drifcirenwecan hrip,"A esaM. • ^ 

sof^KciaBsed, profress comes Ji ^ tarded ^Sk^bibd wiUi^tipk 
steps, nrrer Uc leapt. l^odk^ « can be taufht k lake cart 

aflfaeirbaale needs. 



~ ttid.-Wbcn li^CMMsfaTlitf Sto^ 

vp.wMtltidkid^dfarik; '^-Pretty .joon aU the chOdrai art 
, — ^ wtrkcr tMk n stiiw sod Jtn«mi6c the foitarind ffaifkf. 
nktnmanJhe'diDd^akk. |t daesn*t aovid ^edMUr. bet 
. — a- Miiii • •^AWhr#*t>«»rt>ic^ t,rf when a psydiotic bfind chOd forfets 
ni^^ tm e^kre the vea. Wa JUmi^ kiV «od ctma 

^•bii^kUpliQrwiftt^diQdakt ekse to other d^kir^ if s an importani 



^te net Idm moffe S bo(far wd 
ipad:Jrboc^y eoofad,- sfcesdkL 



V..;^'-lMitfjtar/.Dr. Fkiaiaa Bkmi 



st^kbksodalprofress. 
Dr. Xlbeman said that to edocatko 



kr M bikd awkkfy 

j^Miewpi^ana atH flnriM 

^t^A ^ nrMfh s(M esD be 
^^fib4Hbe^4M eoEtkoef l^vaea * 
; . .hAWy ftlat.km^ wbed- 
' . cMr k pcrdi^^'jcrtitches for a t^ 
, . Jiawn ii^^lM at JC&t tan be a kMo 

-k.^hcar owrafe. a * • 

... •Sn^^tUDdtowhctdiaawhe^ 
isv vdklrbeeMof spkkbttfk^Ma 
Jai^j<jtt;^>ear aLttOtal^ ao^fettfav^ m 
.«t^ kale rkUf iwnk^t Hk 
wa|W,A^^ ' 
'rSMBY « ytlikr skdest af lia 



iaiknce, 



^'dMcarewwkcrM- 

Ma Wdis k w«rkk« wMi an esktM^ 
t i j rb i iTlM a l bay wh»k St f^^1i 
hk tww warid M be nerv 
€nlaa.k aay way. 



rk«i 



^ ^'Ita If ba baa k be jkead L ^ 
Mn i h ii ^ aak,Wk«fr>ai<a 
fMy. JkS be saaM bk< af f'bwM 
bdM. Ba wat^ ba trtakd a Ittk 



tVttk aaysifs a Tkkry if be kk. 
r KbU bkband, ar if he smiks at an. 
ri\>Mt spend the timrf4a1kfay ^ m a^^^S,^ 
a]Ikk(kaffhtafs.lthkkb^knowsiMd * ^wSSfti *Bk and'esikrkpct^ 
Ms.aart than ban em say. I keep fbt^d«Scatki and mitk bTtari^ 
kfkrrHietthrDqfhtotberMlBobbk KMcfa of aor ntira sUfT, we ootAkt 



kerljbldbkbaod,arifhesmBesatan. "TJL??® ^ 
- Pr. KMppyp k eaaential Jo the socc|ai 



« .rHietthroqfhtotberMlBobbk 
kciadkai(k.^jbf:iayt. 

CTihkd b?te ihart tha thfld'i bfj^S;^^^^^ 



froacfa L. ^ „K ^wvwuu » 

fet ta tbes« ^thadten and belp tbem 
derdop k thdr falSt poteatial,** Dtc 



i&Mril!* ^<»iliV.iiUi«baaldMik.Mieb» F«Uainr^ t doaer baak. Jbe warics ZJl ^^^uS^ 
^ . - \-wkk^ lasdwaHaft,bebatfMji liiiitHraBi^w il bdr a wibMdiBd. •^•P«aicW*fncanbi^*td»d. 
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